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TRADITIONAL OR CREATIVE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The question discussed in our editorial of last month—whether 
the message of the church was given to it in full for all time, centuries 
ago, and is henceforth simply to be discovered by interpretation and 
proclaimed, or is still incomplete and to be continually enlarged and 
revised by investigation and experience—has important bearings on 
the problem of theological education. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE PROBLEM—THE OLD AND THE NEW 


If the first view is correct, the task of the theological seminary is 
simple and definite. The biblical department confines itself to the 
task of interpretation and the necessary adjuncts thereto; systematic 
theology becomes merely the organization and defense of the results 
of this interpretative process; church history has only to classify 
events and doctrines with reference to theological conformity or 
nonconformity; homiletics is “sacred oratory” pure and simple; 
and the function of all the various divisions of practical theology is 
purely applicatory. 

From the second point of view, every department is engaged to 
some extent in investigation, having as part of its task the making 
of its own contribution to the body of truth which the church shall 
hold and teach, and to the methods by which the church shall achieve 
its supreme end of guiding the youth in the right way of life, uplifting 
and inspiring men and women, and developing a better human 
society. By way of illustration of the theological task and method 
conceived from this point of view, attention may be directed to the 
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departments of sociology and religious education. These departments 
being of recent origin are of course not provided with a large amount 
of material that has been worked out by former generations and 
handed down to them as a sacred legacy. Their task, therefore, 
cannot be that of transmitting to the student a body of assured and 
accepted results from previous generations of workers in these fields, 
but is rather that of leading him in the investigation of conditions and 
problems of which neither instructor, nor student, nor for that matter 
anyone else, has as yet made an adequate study. The student of 
these subjects, therefore, is brought face to face with the facts of life 
in its various spheres. It is his task to examine these facts free 
from all prejudice, to subject them to a careful analysis, and to 
work out for himself such solutions of the problems raised by a con- 
sideration of the facts as commend themselves to his enlightened 
judgment and conscience. The whole method and point of view in 
both departments is as thoroughly inductive and scientific as a phy- 
sician’s diagnosis. 

In a similar manner the task of biblical scholarship as conceived 
from the second point of view is that of discovering the circumstances 
under which the several portions of the biblical literature were pro- 
duced, of interpreting their contents, and of constructing the history 
of events and of thought. Its work is done successfully in so far as 
it succeeds in discovering all of the forces that went into the produc- 
tion of the biblical message and in setting forth its full import and 
significance in the light of the conditions out of which it came. To 
do this one must of course come to the record sympathetically, seeking 
to secure the point of view of the writer, place himself in imagination 
in the same kind of environment, and divest himself completely of 
all conceptions and prejudices constituting a part of his own thought- 
content and social environment which had no place in the life of 
those whom he seeks to interpret. Only so can he reproduce in full 
and unblurred tones the message of the original speakers. Only this 
will satisfy—nothing less and nothing more. Biblical theology as a 
historical discipline, so far from crowning and completing the task 
of theology only leads up to the most vital problems which biblical 
study forces upon our consideration. 

The task of the church historian is of exactly the same sort, the 
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only essential difference between the two being in the fact that they 
deal with different periods of the history of thought. In the case of 
both of these historical departments, to be sure, if the work of inter- 
pretation has been thoroughly performed, it will become evident what 
religious convictions have in the past best satisfied the twofold test 
of explaining the religious experience and contributing to its better- 
ment. 

In the departments of systematic and practical theology the same 
method and point of view control. Here it is the function of the 
student not merely to find out what has been taught in the past, 
but rather to face the facts of the world in which he lives frankly 
and to discover their religious significance and value. In doing this 
of course the theologian will receive incalculable aid from a careful 
study of the religious experience of the past as it has been made 
accessible to him by the work of the biblical and historical student. 
He will thus see how men of former generations have interpreted the 
world in which they lived, and by a comparison of the conditions of 
his own day with those prevailing in previous ages he will be enabled 
_ to determine to some extent at least to what degree the formulations 


of the religious experience of the past may be of value amid the con- 
ditions of today. The worker in the field of practical theology 
should be the pioneer in the application of new methods and in the 
discovery of new religious forces and principles. Instead of merely 
seeking to put into persuasive form a message already determined in 
content, he will bring to light those fundamental human needs with 
which religious beliefs and practices must be correlated. 


TWO DIFFICULT TASKS 


A theological school which endeavors to conduct its work in this 
spirit and from this point of view has imposed upon it the fulfilment 
of two difficult conditions. On the one side it is compelled to keep 
in touch with the intellectual movement of the age, which finds its 
foremost expression in the various departments of the university. 
This necessity arises in the first place from the fact that many 
of the ablest among the youth of the country are receiving their 
education in the universities. If as they leave the schools to take up 
their life’s business in the various cities of the country they find in 
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the pulpits of the land men whose whole intellectual horizon, point 
of view, and method of thought are foreign to that of the university, 
the church is practically certain to lose its hold on them and so lose 
also their co-operation in its work. It is much to be feared that such 
a condition of things is already to some extent in existence. It is 
also true that if the seminaries are to attract from among the graduates 
of the universities men who will be fitted as ministers to become 
leaders of the thoughtful men who are in sympathy with the aims of 
the church, these schools must have in their several chairs of instruc- 
tion those who know what is going on in the universities in this age of 
swiftly moving intellectual life. Not indeed that the seminaries have 
simply to adopt all that the professors of psychology and philosophy, 
of history and science teach. They may be obliged to dissent from 
their teaching; but, if so, not in ignorance of what they are putting 
forth, but with intelligent understanding of it. 

The second task imposed on the theological school is not less 
difficult or important. It must keep in touch with what we may 
call the rank and file of the church, and with the life of people at 
large outside the church. The church can never afford to ally itself . 
with ignorance against knowledge, or go its way indifferent to the 
vanguard of honest thinkers; but neither can the ministry, or the 
schools which seek to educate men for the ministry, lose their close 
touch and sympathy with the common people who have always con- 
stituted and doubtless always will constitute the bone and sinew of 
the church. 

The task of maintaining this twofold relationship, on the one 
hand to the most progressivé and intense intellectual life of the 
age and on the other to people of all classes and conditions, has 
always been laid upon the ministry and the theological school and 
has always been difficult to bear. But it is in a sense far more 
difficult from the point of view of a living investigative theology than 
from that of a body of truth once for all announced. According to 
the latter conception the message of the preacher is a datum, for 
the content of which neither he nor the school has responsibility. It 
is the business of the school to transmit it to him. This is a serious 
task indeed, but after all simple compared with that of the school 
which recognizes its responsibility to train men to be life-long investi- 
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gators, and fit them to be the religious leaders of other men of like 
training. If the message was once for all delivered, and may once 
for all be imparted to the preacher, the rabbinic ideal of a full cup 
handed on from teacher to pupil, no drop added, no drop spilled, 
is the true one. But if the preacher must accept the task of inves- 
tigator and prophet, this is also even more the duty of the teacher; 
and with sweat of brain and throb of heart, each must stand all his 
days in the midst of men, interpreter of man to man and of the 
experience of the race to all; knowing both the history of the past 
and the surging life of today and wringing from both their contribu- 
tion to the thought of today. Who is sufficient for these things ? 
What theological faculty dare assume such a responsibility? Yet 
the question recurs, What faculty can excuse itself from meeting 
this responsibility in the utmost possible measure ? 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF PALESTINE 


D. LUCKENBILL 
The University of Chicago 


In two articles on ‘““The Excavations in Palestine,’’! the writer 
made an attempt to reconstruct the early history of Palestine in the 
light of these excavations. Especial attention was given to the part 
played by Babylonia and Egypt in the course of this history and the 
conclusion reached was, that, contrary to the prevailing opinion, the 
influence of Babylonia on Palestine was comparatively insignificant 
as against that of Egypt. An attempt was also made to show that 
whatever Babylonian influences did reach Palestine were probably 
brought there by the Hittite invasions of the country. It remains to 
be seen whether a study of the second phase of our subject, namely, 
the early religion of Palestine in the light of the excavations, will bear 
out these conclusions. 

One of the first mysterious realities that inspired the awe of primi- 
tive man was the fact of death. Yesterday his companion fought 
at his side in the battle or took an active part in the chase; today 
he lies cold and motionless—dead. Why this change? Primitive 
man did not know; he noticed however that the breath, the soul, 
had left the body. But whither had it gone? The soul, though 
separated from the body, was near at hand, as he knew from his 
dreams in which the dead took as active a part as the living.? Primi- 
tive man had no Sheol or Elysian Fields, no hell and no heaven, to 
which he could conveniently consign his dead, that is, their souls, while 
their bodies were carefully laid away. His problem was not, therefore, 
concerning a future life or the immortality of the soul. He was con- 
cerned with the dead, here and now, and, since these were as truly mem- 
bers of the clan as were the living, on his treatment of them depended 
whether they would harm or help. And so arose the cult of the dead, 


t Biblical World, January and February, 1910, 10 f., and 97 f. 
2 This of course indicated to him that the soul returned and reanimated the body. 
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ancestor-worship.; The dead must be housed, fed, and cared for; 
and prayed to for assistance. Now the cave was one of man’s first 
dwelling-places, and we must therefore expect to find it used as a 
house for the dead as well. 


A DOLMEN NEAR WADY ZERKA 


Although the dolmen represents a development out of the earlier 
burial-cave, it will be more convenient to discuss it first. The 


3 Cf. Paton, Biblical World, February, 1910, 80 f., and Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, 
II, Pt. 2, 4 f., and 346f. It does not fall within the scope of this article to discuss the 
many factors which enter into the development of ancestor-worship. It may be well, 
however, to call attention to a few general facts in this development. The idea of 
“soul”? was much more complex in the thought of primitive man than with us. So, 
for instance, he associated the idea of soul with different parts of the body, such as 
the kidneys, liver, hair, nails, etc., more particularly with the blood, or even with the 
whole body. This we designate the corporeal soul (Kérperseele). ‘Then there was 
the idea of a spiritual soul, the breath-soul, the dream-soul, and others. In reality all 
of these different souls reduce themselves to the general idea of a power or powers 
which are either helpful or harmful. The problem of primitive man was to control 
these powers, that is, make all of them helpful. One way of disposing of the problem 
of the corporeal soul was by eating the body, soul and all. This is probably the 
explanation of cannibalism. Another was to destroy as much of the soul as possible 
by cremating the body. Or the body was carefully laid away in a cave or grave with 
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investigations of Dr. Schumacher‘ have shown that the Palestinian 
dolmens were graves, just as were those found in other countries. 
The normal type of dolmen consists of four huge stones set upright, 
forming a rectangular inclosure (house), and covered with one or 
more large slabs. In some cases the floor is also covered with slabs, 
while the front end-stone is either only half as high as the others, or 
broken so as to form an entrance to the interior.s Cup-marks® are 
found on the cover slabs and on the floors of these dolmens. What is 
their significance? The most obvious answer, and the one probably 
most nearly correct, is that they were cut as receptacles for water for 
the dead.” As already indicated, the dolmen was an artificial repre- 


vessels of food and drink which would satisfy the wants of the soul. If the belief 
developed that the spirit-soul was dissatisfied unless it could return to the body, it 
became necessary to preserve the body. For this purpose the process of embalming 
was resorted to. So Wundt. 

4 Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins (1886), 267 £.; (1893), 75 f. 

5 See Gressmann, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschajt (1909), 113 f.; 
and Sophus Miiller, Nordische Altertumshunde, I, 72{. ‘This opening is common to 
the dolmens of Sweden, England, France, the Crimea, the Caucasus, Palestine, and 
India, and in it Miiller sees the link which connects all of them. He believes that the 
dolmen originated in the Orient where man took his first steps toward a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

6 Cup-marks varying in size from a few centimeters to considerably over a meter 
in diameter, and from two to sixty and more centimeters in depth, and occurring 
singly or in larger or smailer groups, are found all over Palestine and Syria. Undoubt- 
edly most of those found on the rock-surface near springs and cisterns were cut for and 
used as watering-troughs for flocks and herds; others were clearly the receiving vats 
of oil and wine presses, while many of those found in out-of-the-way places and on 
barren hill-tops may have been cut into the soft limestone by shepherd boys who found 
time hanging heavily on their hands. But after making liberal allowance for all such as 
could possibly have been made for “secular” purposes, there still remains a large 
number whose significance was undoubtedly religious. We may be sure that there was 
no period from the time of the first inhabitants to the present day that did not see new 
cup-marks cut into the rocks, but we have proof that many date from a remote an- 
tiquity. At Gezer, Tell el-Mutesellim, and the other Palestinian mounds, where the 
original rock-surface of the hill was laid bare, the excavations revealed them cut into 
this rock-surface, in many cases showing centuries of weathering, which proves that 
they were cut long before the Canaanites came into the country. Cf. Dalman, Paldstina- 
Jahrbuch (1908), 23 f.; Macalister, Explorations in Palestine, 189 f.; Gressmann, 
op. cit. (1909), 113 f. 

7 Miiller, op. cit., 170, holds that the cup-marks undoubtedly had a religious 
significance, but sees in them parallels to the symbols of fruitfulness and good luck, 
still objects of worship in India, rather than receptacles for the blood of sacrificial 
animals, as others regard them. 
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sentation of the caves used as dwellings both by the living and the 
dead. They are usually found in regions where natural caves are not 
common. So in Palestine most of the dolmens are found east of the 
Jordan, while there are comparatively few traces of them in the honey- 
combed hills of Ephraim and Judah.® 

We have already discussed the neolithic burial-cave with its food- 
vessels for the dead, discovered at Gezer.® It is extremely probable 
that it is typical of the burial-places of the primitive inhabitants of 
Palestine west of the Jordan. The Semites took over the burial- 
caves from their predecessors, in many cases, as at Gezer, using 
caves for cemeteries which the earlier inhabitants had used as dwel- 
lings. Out of the burial-cave developed the rock-hewn tomb, known 
in all periods of the later history of the country, Canaanite, '° Israelite, 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Crusader. The neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem is especially rich in examples from all periods. 

The custom of providing food and drink for the dead, as well 
as shelter, was not confined to the primitive inhabitants of Palestine. 
The Canaanites as well as the Israelites probably had the same cus- 
tom, even before they entered the country, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find offerings for the dead in the Palestinian tombs of all 
periods from the earliest to the latest. In fact, this belief is by no 
means confined to primitive peoples; it was part of the religion of the 
highly cultured Egyptians,** Babylonians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
the same belief survives in Palestine today.*? Beside the vessels for 

8 Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 192, attributes the absence of dolmens west 
of Jordan to the “inconoclastic and vandal races” who occupied this country during 
most of its history. Spoer’s theory that the dolmen represents a primitive altar has little 
to be said in its favor (Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenscha}t [1908], 276 f.). 

9 Biblical World, January, 1910, 23 f. 


to A large number of such tombs dating from all periods in the history of Megiddo 
are described in Tell el-Mutesellim, 165 f. 

11 As early as the Fourth Dynasty we find that “the king gives whole towns as 
mortuary endowment, to keep the tomb of the deceased [official] constantly supplied 
with offerings” (Breasted, Ancient Records, I, §§200 f.). 

12 On the stone slabs over the graves in the Moslem cemetery just outside the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem one occasionally sees a round cup-mark. The women who 
frequent the cemeteries on holidays usually bring along some food and place it upon 
the graves. My Arabic teacher, a Christian, told me that the food and water were for 
the dead, but that the Mohammedans do not like to admit this, and usually say that 
they are ‘for the birds.” 
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food and drink, numerous other objects were deposited with the 
dead—weapons, scarabs, amulets, etc., undoubtedly intended to pro- 
vide for the various needs of the departed. In the later tombs lamps 
are commonly found.*3 


From Schumacher's “Tell el-Mutesellim" 
A CHILD’S GRAVE AT MEGIDDO 


At Gezer a large number of infants were found placed in jars and 
buried near the high-place.** Mr. Macalister and others saw in these 
sacrifices of the first-born. In some instances we probably have to 
do with such sacrifices, but it seems that the “iniquity of the Amorite”’ 


13 Numerous explanations of this practice have been offered, but it seems to the 
writer that the lamps represent the last trace of a practice common among primitive 
peoples, of providing fires at which the dead might warm themselves. In most of the 
Danish dolmens the ashes from such fires are to be found (cf. Miiller, of. cit., 99 f.). 
Of course a later age would look upon the lamps as a means of providing light for the 
dead. The lamps from Christia tombs have such mottoes as “Christ is my light” 
upon them. 

14 Macalister, Bible Side-Lights, 73 f. 
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has been very much exaggerated, for, just as the dead are frequently 
found buried beneath the streets, or under the houses,'S probably in 
order “to keep the spirit of the dead near its former abode, over which 
it could continue to exercise a benevolent influence,”’*® so many, if 
not most of the burials of infants near sacred sites point to the belief 
in the rebirth of the soul.t? This point will come up again in the 
discussion of human sacrifices. 

Nature round about primitive man was full of powers, malevolent 
and benevolent. For purposes of study we usually arrange these 
powers into two classes, demons or jinns, and gods, a classification, 
however, which never occurred to primitive man. He classified 
them into the powers which were near at hand and those which were 
far away. Those near at hand had to be respected. It is a well- 
known fact that the natives of Palestine today do not hesitate to 
take a false oath by Allah or Mohammed, both of whom are not near 
enough to be considered dangerous, but they would not think of speak- 
ing anything but the truth if called upon to swear to their statements 
by the scheich of some nearby weli. For our purposes it will be con- 
venient to classify the deities of Palestine into those of the under- 
world, those of earth, and those of the sky or heaven. The different 
kinds of sacrifices correspond roughly to these three classes of deities. ‘8 


18 Tell Tacanneh, 97, and elsewhere. 
16 So S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine, 36. 


17 “The jar-burials, where the infant is inserted head downwards, are more sug- 
gestive of the latter [rebirth of the soul, as over against the theory that burial in a con- 
tracted position represents the usual crouched posture of the individual as he sat in his 
life-time among his fellows], and the evidence from Africa and Asia shows that provision 
is sometimes made for the rebirth of still-born or very young babes on the conviction that 
at some future occasion they will enter again into a mother’s womb. The numerous 
emblems of nature-worship and the mother-goddess, especially at Gezer, raise the 
presumption that the deities of the place were powers of fertility and generation; and, 
just as the shrines of saints today are visited by would-be mothers who hope for off- 
spring, it is not improbable that in olden times those who had been prematurely cut off 
from the living were interred in sacred sites venerated by the women.’’—Ibid., 37. 
This view was proposed by J. G. Frazer in Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 77£. The Algonquin 
Indians bury their dead children near frequented pathways so that their souls may 
enter into the children of prospective mothers who happen to pass that way (Wundt, 
op. cit., II, pt. 2, 47). 

18 This classification has nothing to do with any theory of sacrifice. For this the 
reader is referred to Wundt, of. cit., 330f. It has to do altogether with the form of 
sacrifice. 
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The most natural sacrifice to underground deities was the offering of 
blood and other liquids as libations; the natural sacrifice to the gods 
of earth was the offering of food, the deities being invited as guests; but 
the only way in which the gods of the sky could conveniently be 
reached was through the smoke of the burnt-offering. The most 
common offerings to the dead, considered as deities of the under-wor!d 
—because they were housed in caves or buried—was the libation of 
water or blood. The deities of Canaan were predominantly baals 
of the land, and we therefore find the Canaanites eating, drinking, and 
making merry with their gods. On the other hand, the god of the 
Israelites, Yahweh, was a god of the wind, the storm, the thunder 
and lightnings.*® In view of his nature it was therefore easy to 
localize him in heaven, as was done in later Israel. But even in 
the days when the fitting sacrifices to Yahweh were a broken heart 
and a contrite spirit, he was pleased with the “‘sacrifices of righteous- 
ness, with burnt-offerings, with whole burnt-offerings”’ and bullocks 
upon his altar.?° 

It will be well to keep this classification of deities in mind as we 
turn to the study of the places of worship and the cults connected 
with them. We may begin with the neolithic high-place at Gezer. 

At about the middle point of the mound Mr. Macalister found a 
large rock-surface with some eighty cup-marks, and underneath this 
two large caves. On the surface of the rock there is a broad shallow 
channel which leads to a funnel-shaped hole in the roof of one of the 
caves. The channel was evidently made to carry the blood of the 
sacrificial animals to the deities who were supposed to inhabit these 
caves. It is worth noting that a heap of pig-bones was found under- 
neath this hole in the roof. The pig was therefore a sacrificial animal 
among these people.?" A similar place of worship was found at 
Tell el-Mutesellim, Megiddo; but unfortunately the cave was enlarged 
and used by the later inhabitants as a dwelling, and still later as a 
cemetery. At another time a large part of the rock-surface was 
quarried away, but in what remains there are thirty-nine cup-marks 
of different sizes, many of which are connected by channels. The 

19 In fact, as Gressmann has shown, these sterner attributes of Yahweh developed 


so far that he became the god of all the unfavorable phenomena of nature (Der Ursprung 
der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 118 f.). 


20 Ps, 51:19. 21 Bible Side-Lights, 46 f. 
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original entrance to the cave was by a hole through the surface of the 
rock. Weneed feel no hesitation in regarding this rock-altar and cave 
underneath as the place of worship of the first inhabitants of the hill.?? 

It is probable that in many cases the Semitic invaders took over 
the places of worship of their predecessors. At Gezer two caves were 
found, connected by a narrow, crooked passage, just east of the 
northern end of the row of pillars of the high-place. Mr. Macalister 
suggests that they may have been used in the giving of oracles.?3_ At 
any rate it shows that the cave was associated with the high-place. 
Again at Taanach, Sellin found two caves, known as the caves of 
Ishtar-washur, from the cuneiform tablets bearing this man’s name, 
found in an adjoining room. He was at first inclined to regard one 
of the caves as a cistern and the other as a place of refuge in case of 
siege, but later excavations made this unlikely. The channel, which 
he had thought conducted the water to the cistern, was found to lead 
to both caves, and to have started from two isolated rocks whose 
surface had been hewn flat, but which could not under any circum- 
stances have collected enough water for a cistern. Here again the 
most probable explanation is that the channel was cut into the rock to - 
conduct the blood of sacrificial animals to the deities who dwelt in the 
caves.?4 Sacred caves, the abode of chthonic deities, are common to 
all early religions; we find them in Greece; they are especially com- 
mon in Phoenicia, while it is a well-known fact that most sacred 
places in Palestine still have their grottoes.25 One thinks at once of 
the cave under the sacred rock of the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem 
and the cave of Machpelah at Hebron. 

Among the many natural objects with which the Canaanites 
associated deities were springs and trees. Both of these as sacred 
objects are still common in Palestine today. As W. R. Smith has 
pointed out, “the two chief places of pilgrimage of the northern 
Israelites in the time of Amos were Dan and Beersheba.’”’ At the 
former place is the sacred fountain, the source of the Jordan; at the 
latter, the “Seven wells.”?° The sacred tree was represented at the 

22 Mutesellim, 154 f. 24 Eine Nachlese auj dem Tell Ta‘annek, 7 f., 32 f. 

23 Op. cit., 67 f. 25 W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 197. 

26 Tbid., 181. Tree and pillar worship were part of the Minoan cultus in Crete. 
A sacred fig tree in a shrine was found represented on a stone vase from Knossos, and 


the oak “‘remained sacred down to classical times at Dodona in Thessaly.”-—Burrows, 
Discoveries in Crete, 134 f. 
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Canaanite high-place by the asherah, well known from the Old Testa- 
ment references to it. Every city and village, every field, spring, 
tree—almost every natural object, had its baal, i.e., possessor, and 
every village and city had its high-place. Kittel?? and Guthe have 
pointed out many such table-altars. So, for instance, at Nebi 
Samwil, probably Mizpeh, at Sar‘a (Zorah), Marmita, etc.; in fact, 
a search of a few minutes near any village in Palestine is likely to be 
rewarded with the discovery of some traces of a high-place. 


From Sellin's ** Tell Tatannek™ 


A CANAANITISH ROCK-ALTAR AT TAANACH 


At Taanach a very fine example of a Canaanitish rock-altar was 
found. This altar was cut out of the natural rock, is exactly one 
meter in height, and has an oval cup, fifty by forty centimeters, cut 
into the surface. Beside this large cup there are three smaller ones, 
eight to nine centimeters in diameter. On the east side there is a 
step forty-five centimeters high. Evidently the altar was intended 
for offerings of food and drink—not for burnt-offerings. It will be 
seen that such an altar violates Israelitish law in two respects: in the 
first place, it was hewn out of the rock, in violation of Exod. 20:25; 
in the second place, it had a step, the height of which makes the 
prohibition of Exod. 20:26 very clear. Another such altar was found 
on the west side of the hill at Taanach.?® 


27 Studien zur hebriéischen Archdologie, 97 f. 
28 Tell Tacanneh, 10 f. 
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Why was the Israelitish law directed against altars of hewn stone ? 
The answer lies in the difference between the Canaanitish and early 
Israelitish altars. The latter, like the common Beduin altar, was a 
stone?® or heap of stones, set up at random, wherever the deity 
appeared, and it became not only the table-altar, but also the abode 
and symbol of the deity himself. Naturally it would be danger- 
ous to lift up any tool upon it, for in the process the deity would be 
“polluted,” as Exod. 20:25 has it. On the other hand, the Canaani- 
tish table-altar was not regarded as the abode of the deity. This was 
the sacred pillar, massebah, set up near the altar. The Canaanitish 
table-altar was taken over by the Israelites, but as an altar for burnt- 
offerings. Kittel’° calls attention to an interesting Old Testament 
passage which illustrates this. In Judg. 6:11 f. we have the story 
of how the angel of Yahweh appeared to Gideon near an oak in 
Ophrah while he was threshing wheat nearby. The angel promised 
deliverance to Israel at the hand of Gideon. Gideon, however, asks 
for a sign. “And Gideon went in, and made ready a kid, and 
unleavened cakes of an ephah of meal; the flesh he put in a basket, 
and he put the broth in a pot, and brought it out unto him under the 
oak, and presented it.” Evidently this prepared food was to be 
spread out upon a rock and the deity was to join in the feast. But the 
sign, the proof that Gideon was speaking with an angel of Yahweh, 
lay in the fact that after the food had been spread out upon the rock, 
“the angel of Yahweh put forth the end of the staff that was in his 
hand, and touched the flesh and the unleavened cakes; and there 
went up fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes.” The experience of Manoah was a similar one.3! 


29 The blood as the “‘life’’ is loked upon as belonging to the deity, and we therefore 
find the Semites slaughtering their animals which are to be used as food upon stones or 
altars, down which the blood of the slaughtered animal is allowed to run. To eat the 
meat of an animal slaughtered upon the ground was looked upon as eating it with the 
blood. Cf. I Sam. 14:31 f. 

3° Op. cit., 104 f. 

31 Judg. 13:9 f. A study of the high-places and altars at Petra makes it probable 
that the Nabataeans did not have the altar for burnt-offerings (Dalman, Petra und 
seine Felsheiligttimer, 56). The famous ‘incense-altar” found at Taanach (Tell 
Ta‘annek, 109 f.), which seems to have been a heating stove and no altar at all, belongs 
to the period ca. 1000-700 B.c. Consequently it does not fall within the scope of these 
articles. The question arises whether the Egyptian incense-altar, found in the Israeli- 
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The high-place was nothing more than the table to which the deity 
was invited in order to partake of a sacrificial meal along with the 
worshipers. Such a gathering is described in I Sam., chap. 9. It 
shows of course that the Israelites took over the worship at the high- 
places from the Canaanites. It is not necessary to cite instances 
of this—a practice which was regarded as whoredom by the prophets, 
and as back-sliding by the later writers. But how was the god 
represented? As already indicated, by the massebah or sacred 
pillar. “Of course not the rudest savage believes that in setting up 
a sacred stone he is making a new god; what he does believe is that 
the god comes into this stone, dwells in it, or animates it, so that for 
practical purposes the stone is thenceforth an embodiment of the god 
and may be spoken of and dealt with as if he were the god himself.’’3? 

The high-place at Gezer contains perhaps the most interesting 
group of pillars which the excavations have revealed. Originally 
they were ten in number. Eight of them are still whole, and the 
stumps of the other two are still in position. They are unhewn 
monoliths, set on end and supported at the base by smaller stones. 
The line runs due north and south. They vary in size from five and a 
half feet to over ten feet in height. Four of them have cup-marks, 
and one of them, the smallest, has polished spots on the surface, 
which point to the practice of anointing and kissing the sacred 
object. All but one of the blocks seem to have come from the imme- 


tish stratum at Megiddo (Mutesellim, 127), is not also to be looked upon as a brazier 
rather than an altar. It is hardly possible that the Canaanites of Palestine did not 
worship the Syrian god Hadad, who is in many ways similar to the god of the Israelites. 
If they did, we should expect burnt-offerings as part of his worship. And yet it is 
impossible to designate anything in the excavations which undoubtedly points to such 
offerings. Nor have the excavations furnished any indication concerning the nature 
of the worship of such Canaanitish gods as Reshep, Saphon, Gad, Milk, Sedek, etc., 
known chiefly from their occurrence in proper names in the Old Testament or the Amarna 
letters. Most of them were probably local baals. 


32 W. R. Smith, of. cit., 206. In the end the pillar becomes the anthropomorphic 
image of the deity. In Semitic religions the plain pillar remained the only representa- 
tion of the deity almost without exception. The symbol of Dushara, the chief deity of 
the Nabataeans, was the pillar, even in the age whe~ Roman ideas must have been 
dominant at Petra. Spoer’s revival of the theory that the massebahs were phalli 
(op. cit., 285 £.) has been successfully refuted by Gressmann (op. cit., 116f.), It is 
interesting to notice that the arguments used by these men had already been discussed 
at length by W. R. Smith (op. cit., 456 f.), a fact apparently overlooked by both. 
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diate neighborhood of Gezer, and this one seems to have come from 
Jerusalem or its vicinity. Perhaps it was brought to Gezer after a 
successful raid by the Gezerites against their enemies in the hills. 

At Tell es-Safi, Gath, a high-place with three pillars, running 
east and west, was found. At Taanach the excavations produced 
pillars of various kinds. The oldest of these are two pillars, the one 
with a cup-mark on the top, the other with one on the side. It has 
been supposed that these stones represent a male and a female deity. 
The potsherds found scattered about, show that the pillars were set 
up by the Canaanites, but that they were also used later by the 
Israelites. Under the north tower of the third stratum, a double row 
of columns, five in the row, was found. These were erected in the 
classical Israelitish age, 1000-800 B.c. Sellin sees in the number 
ten a possible religious significance. These pillars had no cup- 
marks, but they probably belonged to a high-place. Beside these, 
Sellin found single monoliths before the entrances of houses. Since 
none of the houses with such monoliths in front of them had door- 
posts, we may see in them a substitute for these. The custom of 
smearing blood upon the doorposts of the houses, known from Exod. 
12:7, comes to mind. These monoliths come from the Israelitish 
period.33 At Megiddo two rooms with massebahs were found, one 
belonging to the fifth, the other to the sixth stratum.34 

In a later issue will follow a discussion of the different kinds of 
human sacrifice practiced in Canaan; of the idols, charms, amulets, 
etc., found in the excavated mounds, and their value in reconstruct- 
ing the unofficial, everyday religion of the common people of the 
country; and finally, of the Egyptian and Babylonian influences 
which entered into the early religion of Palestine. 

33 Tell Ta‘sannek, 103 f. 

34 Muteseilim, 105 {., 125 f. Gressmann, of. cit., 116 f., has brought together the 
references to pillars, massebahs, not connected with high-places, found in the Old 
Testament: (a) Memorial stones, to commemorate some event in the life of an indi- 
vidual, or in the history of the nation. Examples are the stones set up by the Israelites 
when they had crossed the Jordan (Josh., chap. 4) and the pillar set up and anointed 
by Jacob at Bethel; (6) Stones set up to commemorate a victory over the enemy, such 
as that set up by Samuel and called Eben-ezer, ‘stone of help” (I Sam. 7:12); (c) 
Grave-stones, as the massebah by the grave of Rachel between Bethel and Rama 
(Gen. 35-*4}; (d) Bounéary stones, such as those set up by the treaty between Jacob 


and Labaii (Gen, Sec S44); (e) Stones set up in pairs at the entrance to a temple, city 
or house (I Kings 7:21; II Kings 12:10; 23:8). 
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VIEWS OF THE BIBLE HELD BY MISSIONARIES IN INDIA 


REV. R. A. HUME, D.D. 
Ahmednagar, India 


The editor of the Biblical World has asked me for an article on 
“What theories of the inspiration of the Bible are actually held by 
missionaries in India, and which theory works best, the old-fashioned ~ 
conservative view of plenary inspiration—religious, ethical, and _his- 
torical inerrancy—-or a more modern modification of this view.” 
To help readers to judge the value of what I shall write, I would say 
that I am the son of Indian missionaries and have been myself a mis- 
sionary in western India for thirty-five years. My work has been the 
ordinary service of a district missionary, of a theological seminary 
instructor, of a pastor of a large church, and of an editor of an Anglo- 
vernacular paper for some years. I have been the reader of many 
Indian publications. I have acquaintance with a large number of 
missionaries and of Christian and non-Christian Indian leaders. 
I began mission work as an old-fashioned orthodox man. Study 
and experience have led me to accept the general methods of the his- 
torical school of Bible interpretation and some of the results of those 
methods. First I give my own opinion and some reasons therefor, 
and then the opinions of others. 

In reply to the first inquiry, “ What theories of the inspiration of the 
Bible are actually held by missionaries in India?” I believe that the 
majority of the older missionaries and some of the younger members 
of the denominational missions, and the very great majority of the 
missionaries of various faith missions, of the Salvation Army, etc., 
hold the old-fashioned theory of the inerrancy of the Bible. But a 
considerable part of the younger missionaries and a respectable 
fraction of the older missionaries of the denominational missions hold 
a modified modern view. Some of the former class show by their 
teaching that their views have changed. They are reluctant to confess 
it and they are not always fully aware of it. Also in general those 
missionaries whose work is mostly with the lower and less intelligent 
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classes hold to the old view, while many of those who work for the 
better educated classes have accepted a modified view of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures which does not involve religious, ethical, or 
historical inerrancy. Naturally missionaries hold the views of their 
home churches. The average missionary has little time for reading 
scholarly western Christian literature. But the necessities of mission 
work are steadily compelling an increasing number of missionaries 
to accept the new views. The principal living religions of India, 
viz., Hinduism, Jainism, Islam, and, to a lesser extent, Zoroastrianism, 
are “book-religions,”’ i.e., religions whose chief and final authority 
is a professedly inspired book of the past. If the missionary would 
destroy faith in the creeds of those religions he must assume, and when 
necessary show, that a “book-religion” is not and cannot be final 
for today or for the future. Like the Lord Jesus Christ, the mis- 
sionary must appeal to the reason, conscience, and heart. So when 
addressing thinking Indians, while he can and does use the marvelous 
teachings of the Bible, he logically cannot, and practically does not, 
hold that Christianity, too, is a “book-religion,” whose chief and final 
authority is in infallible teachings of the past. Christianity is a 
religion, not of a book, but with a book. Its chief authority, as our 
Lord himself taught, is the living Spirit ef God. The thoughtful 
Indian ignorant of large portions of the Bible would not and should 
not be asked to recognize an infallible authority in a book of another 
religion. Practically all manner of religious and ethical difficulties 
are incessantly brought forward even by schoolboys, based upon the 
assumption that all Christians hold that the Bible is in all respects 
inerrant. 

As to miracles: the untaught Indian has no difficulty in accepting 
all the miraculous narratives in the Old or New Testaments as his- 
torical, because such accounts are in entire accord with the spirit 
and assumptions of Indian religions which abound in vastly more 
marvelous stories. But as soon as Indians begin to lose faith in their 
own religions, inevitably they find it increasingly difficult to accept 
what seem improbable accounts in the Bible. Then for such persons, 
as for western men, biblical miracles do not promote faith in Christ, 
but are credible only on account of the supreme moral character and 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence the necessity of comparing 
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one religion with another is leading many Indian missionaries who 
once held that at least religious and ethical inerrancy are guaranteed 
by divine inspiration, to admit that this claim cannot be maintained. 
They accept the Pauline test of inspiration as correct; i.e., the work- 
ing usefulness of any scripture is the proof of its inspiration. “ Every 
scripture inspired of God is profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” 

In reply to the second inquiry, “ Which theory really works best ?” 
my opinion is as follows: On the missionary himself whose view of 
inspiration changes after coming to India the first effect is similar 
to the effect on the minister at home. He is much disturbed in mind. 
But the more clearly he sees the historical and psychological correct- 
ness and working power of the historical and critical views of the 
Bible, the more illuminating, inspiring, and helpful he finds them 
to be, both for himself and for others. Yet because older mission- 
aries and older Indian Christians view him with suspicion he fears 
that he may be going too far, and he often is timid in the expression 
of these conclusions. Nor does the effect on the ordinary Indian 
Christian clergyman and on the simple Indian Christian differ from 
that which is wrought in America~upon men of similar position and 
attainments. They have been taught the old views, and of course 
the new views are unsettling. The old views of the inspiration of 
the Bible are practically like the claims for the inspiration of Hindu 
sacred books and for the Quran. Christians of the first generation 
often gave up their old religions because various things in those reli- 
gions seemed wrong. But they did not give up the assumption that 
the final authority in any religion is in an inspired sacred book. Nor 
have most of these Indian ministers any knowledge whatever of the 
considerations which are leading Christian scholars in the West to 
the new views, nor of the growing weight of such considerations in 
the minds of thoughtful Indians. Yet some thoughtful Indian Chris- 
tians and the great majority of thoughtful non-Christian Indians who 
think about the Bible find the very same difficulties which thinkers 
in the West feel with the old-fashioned view. I am convinced by 
a careful study of the Bible that religious, ethical, and historical 
inerrancy cannot be affirmed concerning all its statements. I am 
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compelled to the same position by the generally accepted view that 
a progressively fuller and fuller revelation of facts and truths is the 
divine method in what is called religion, as well as in what is called 
science, i.e., it is the divine method of God’s entire education of his 
human children. What I know of modern psychology teaches the 
same lesson. So does the teaching of Jesus himself: “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the 
truth.” I mention a few of the common objections of Indians to the 
Bible, to the Christian religion, and, by mistaken inference, even to 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself, due to the assumption that the Bible 
is an infallible book. Many of the Old Testament stories are felt 
to be incredible as authentic history. The imprecatory psalms are 
felt to be incompatible with ethical inerrancy. A thoughtful Hindu 
asked me, “ What is your conception of the heaven to which the phy- 
sical body of Jesus ascended?” Another asked how I could believe 
that Jesus actually said what in the Gospel of John he is claimed to 
have said, viz., “All that came before me are thieves and robbers.”’ 
Another asked whether in the parable of Dives and Lazarus it was 
ethically satisfying to seem to teach that Lazarus would be forever 
blessed simply for having been poor in this world, and the rich man 
forever tormented, though he had been a heartless rich man. A great 
many objections to the Christian religion and to the Bible itself would 
be gone from the minds of thoughtful Indians, if it were understood 
and taught that it is not claimed that the Bible is an absolutely inerrant 
seripture. In the Fortnightly Review for September, 190g, in an 
article entitled, “Why I Am Not a Christian,” written by an educated 
Indian gentleman, the statement is made: “The first reason why I 
am not a Christian is that I cannot receive the sacred books of Chris- 
tianity at the valuation put upon them by the authoritative teachers 
of that religion.”” Had he not unfortunately been led to suppose that 
being a Christian would require him to accept the entire Bible as 
inerrant in all its parts, his main objection would have vanished. 
The second reason given is, “I am not a Christian because of the 
inherent incredibility of the Christian creed.” This difficulty too 
would have been much less serious, had he not supposed that an 
inerrant Bible is the basis of the fundamental beliefs of Christianity. 
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His third reason is a difficulty in the acceptance of theism. But his 
initial and most serious difficulties are with the claims of many Chris- 
tian teachers, both Romanist and Protestant, as quoted by him that, 
“Inspiration cannot possibly coexist with error, but is essentially 
incompatible with it, and excludes and rejects it absolutely and 
necessarily, since God himself, the Supreme Truth, cannot possibly 
be the author of any error.” Hindus and Mahomedans more and 
more reverence the Lord Jesus Christ. More and more non-Chris- 
tian Indians love and accept his teachings. A good many take him 
as their Guide and Master. But they are driven from him, and 
especially driven from his church, by the claim that one cannot be a 
Christian who does not accept the Bible as an infallibly inspired 
scripture. An excellent theistic paper, the Indian Social Reformer 
of Bombay, says: “The dictates of love are more authentic declara- 
tions of the divine will than all the writings in the world.” Sir George 
Clarke, the revered governor of Bombay, in his annual address to 
the University of Bombay, as its chancellor, this week quoted with 
commendation the following remark by an Indian scholar: “A critical 
inquirer is sne who does not accept an account of an occurrence just 
as it is presented to him, whether orally or in writing. He subjects 
it to certain tests calculated to prove its truth or otherwise.” Can 
anyone doubt that intelligent Indians who have rightly lost faith in 
the religious authority of their own sacred books will not accept a 
doctrine of an infallible Christian sacred book, especially when they 
know that multitudes of Christian scholars have given up such a 
belief? Nothing can be clearer than that the Lord Jesus himself 
taught his disciples that they would be guided into truth through 
obedience to the Holy Spirit of truth, and that he did not charge them 
to expect of to accept a written book as the final and infallible authority 
for spiritual verity. Should not his disciples and messengers present 
him as his own sufficient evidence to the minds and hearts of Indians, 
without seeking to require them to accept any interpretation of the 
degree of help which God gave to the writers of the Bible? The 
Bible is and may be left to make its own evidence in spiritual power 
without any doctrine as to how it came to be. Also in his recent 
Convocation address the governor of Bombay said, “I cannot do 
better than quote to you some words of Marcus Aurelius who sums 
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up all that I would impress on you if I had the power: ‘The salvation 
of life is to contemplate every object in its entirety and see what it is 
in essence, what is the formal element in it, and what the material; 
and to do the right, and speak the truth in all sincerity of heart!” 
Will the graduates of the University of Bombay who receive such 
counsel from their chancellor be drawn to or repelled from the Lord 
Jesus by the claim that even his biographies must be considered 
infallible ? 

In order to be able to quote the opinions of other missionaries and of 
Indian Christian leaders I addressed to some of them a letter of inquiry. 
I will now quote from some of the replies to that letter. I refrained 
from addressing this inquiry to men with whose views on inspiration 
I had reason to think that I was acquainted. Yet I sent the letter 
mainly to younger missionaries and Indian Christian leaders, because 
few of the older ones know from personal study and experience what 
the newer modified views are, and what are the results of teaching 
them. Answers came from missionaries and Indian Christian leaders 
connected with the following denominations: Baptist, Church of 
England, American and English Congregationalist, Danish, Presby- 
terian, and Y. M.C.A. The first question was, “Is the presentation 
of Christianity in India being modified in correspondence with the 
changes of Christian thought in Europe and America, relative to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures ?”? The most conservative answer was 
this: “We hold by the comparatively conservative teaching of Marcus 
Dods who thought that the virgin-birth, though not an essential of 
Christian faith, is a historical fact, and who held that the Bible, 
though by no means verbally inspired, is a trustworthy record.” 
Other replies to this question were: “Undoubtedly yes, though in 
my opinion the change is scarcely thorough enough.” “Yes, but 
not sufficiently widely.” “There is a general tendency for missiona- 
ries to preach a living Christ, rather than an inspired volume.” “The 
presentation of Christianity by Indian missionaries has perceptibly 
liberalized.” “Modification is certainly taking place; it is in my 
college.” “Not consciously, but practically, the presentation of 
Christianity is changing. The approach through an inspired book 
to a Christian position is not attempted; they press Christ on his 
own merits.” “Yes, it is merely a matter of time for the modification 
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to become complete.” “The doctrine of verbal inspiration is very 
seldom pressed on Hindus now-a-days by missionaries. When dealing 
with advanced inquirers we frankly adopt the modern historical 
standpoint.” 

My second question was, “Can the non-Christian religions and 
sacred books of India be examined properly and their characteristics 
estimated on any other principles and methods than those‘on which 
the Christian religion and the Bible are examined and presented ? 
If not, is it not consistently necessary to use the historical method in 
presenting Christianity and its Scriptures to thoughtful Indians ?” 
Every writer emphatically said that since the missionary could never 
assume or grant the claim of strict Hindus and Mahomedans that 
the non-Christian sacred books are infallibly inspired, it is impossible 
to make such a claim for the Bible when teaching non-Christians. 
One said, “Christians cannot compete with the Mahomedans as to 
plenary inspiration.” 

My third inquiry was, “Where the newer historical views and 
methods of teaching the Bible have been discerningly adopted and 
have been constructively and reverently used have the results been 
beneficial or detrimental as regards Indian Christians, and as regards 
non-Christians ?”” Some of the replies were as follows: “The woeful 
thing is that most of our Christians have been brought up on the old 
views of biblical inspiration. ‘They naturally feel shocked in the same 
way that young people at home do, when they meet other views: 
but, if they go far enough, they get greater light. The new view 
certainly makes practical Bible teaching to non-Christian college 
students easier and more effective.’ ‘Where the newer historical 
views and methods of teaching have been adopted and taught to senior 
students and ripe men, whether Christian or non-Christian, the 
results have been altogether beneficial.” “Beneficial only, with 
intelligent people, Christian and Hindu. The newer method is the 
only possible one.” “Beneficial to both Christians and non-Chris- 
tians.” “Most decidedly beneficial.” “I have known of a few cases 
where Indian Christians have been somewhat upset by newer histori- 
cal views and methods, and where such views have tended to confirm 
Hindus in their favorite idea that all religions are essentially one. I 
do not regard this as the fault of the newer views and methods. But, 
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however right the views and good the methods, if they are wrongly 
used, harmful results do follow.” “The effects have been often 
immediately detrimental, though I also hope and believe that they 
have been and will be ultimately beneficial.” “The result has per- 
haps been to puzzle Indian Christians where they have not been trained 
to approach the Bible from the modern point of view, but to those 

who have’ been so trained the Bible becomes much more intelligible. — 
Non-Christians who study the Bible find it much more intelligible 


. when they are trained in the critical method. Non-Christians who 


have no real desire to study the Christian Scriptures do sometimes 
use their limited knowledge of the higher criticism against Christianity, 
just as Rationalists do in Europe.” “Had more enlightened views 
of the Bible and Christianity been held by the missionaries of a hun- 
dred years ago, the foundations of our work would have been laid 
much more strongly, and we should have made more solid progress.” 
“Old methods have done a great harm to the Indian Christian 
church. They have made the church as a whole too antiquated and 
too superstitious to cope with the present situation and demands of 
India. They have divided the church within itself.” “We have 
a Brahmin convert whom it was my privilege to instruct from the 
time before he was baptized over five years ago. He was a quick 
student, and I taught him frankly my own point of view. I was 
surprised to see how readily he understood it. From observation of 
his-use of the Bible, both for his own reading and for teaching 
school-children, I am convinced that the results are thoroughly bene- 
ficial. He has often thanked me for giving him different notions about 
the Bible from those of the average mission evangelists whom he has 
met. He seems singularly free from ‘the letter that killeth,’ and able 
to put into new word-forms ‘the spirit that giveth life.’ As regards 
non-Christians, I only feel that the older standpoint leaves us abso- 
lutely at the mercy of their legitimate criticism of such things as the 
ethics of parts of the Old Testament, the narratives of mythical 
miracles in the Pentateuch, and similar things. I should find it very 
hard to take a class of college students in any book of the Bible today, 
if I held the old view of plenary inspiration and inerrancy.” “In 
some cases Indian Christians have left or have been compelled to 
leave the church. Orthodox opinion is too strong to permit them 
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tostay. But in some cases known to me, Indian Christians have been 
reclaimed from agnosticism (by the new view); and the results have 
been beneficial. It is certain that agnosticism can only be prevented 
by departing from setting forth those things as infallible truths which 
are received on authority, and which men begin to question as soon 
as their reasoning powers and information increase. In this college 
I can speak for myself and some of the staff. Our opinions, certainly 
my personal opinions, differ widely from current orthodoxy. How- 
ever, I am inclined to believe that my teaching and that of my col- 
leagues tends to influence both Christians and non-Christians bene- 
ficially. It is not subversive of faith but confirmatory of faith in 
God and the spiritual destiny of man through Christ.” 

The gospels tell how, on the first Easter morning, pious women 
went to the tomb of Jesus and mourned because they could not anoint 
his dead body, but how their sorrow was turned into joy by finding a 
living, instead of a dead, Lord. Similarly, as many Bible students 
and Bible lovers in the West have found the new viewpoint enhancing 
the intelligibility, the attractiveness, and the power of that holy book, 
so some missionaries and some Indians are coming to have a like 
joyful experience. Very recently a Church of England scholarly lady 
said to one of our mission, “When will the church be sufficiently 
grateful to the scholarly critics who have restored to her the living 
Bible which she had long lost ?” 


A CRITICISM OF PEDAGOGICAL FADS IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


PROFESSOR EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN 
Hartford, Conn. 


No one who is interested in education in a broad way can afford to 
ignore the Sunday school, for after the public school it is certainly the 
most influential formal influence in shaping the moral life of our 
country. To it English-speaking peoples, whether of the church 
or not, owe a great debt of gratitude for what it has accomplished in 
this very practical way. But in spite of all that simple justice requires 
one to say of the valuable result of its work, it is true that many of its 
plans and methods are open to very severe criticism on psychological, 
pedagogical, and practical grounds. This, of course, is primarily 
due to the fact that its great army of teachers—one and one-half 
millions in number in the United States alone—are all volunteers, 
and that they have taken up their work practically without training. 
The organized educational forces with which their efforts have allied 
them have done practically nothing to train them for greater efficiency. 
The fact that state universities, undenominational colleges, and normal 
schools are beginning to offer definite instruction for Sunday-school 
teachers is an evidence of the change of attitude that is appearing, 
largely as a result of the agitation and effort of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. 

Growing out of the antagonism between religion and science at 
the time when the modern educational movement began, and in the 
Sunday school fostered by conditions mentioned above, a strong 
tendency to separate instruction in the truths of religion from every 
other educational effort grew up, and still has very large influence. 
When we have taught a child these things it has been chiefly on one 
day of the week, in one building set apart for that purpose, and 
from one sacred book. Specialization and concentration have their 
value, but their dangers as well; it is not strange that there have been 
unfortunate results of this isolation of religious instruction from 
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everything else in life. Had the public schools recognized and empha- 
sized the moral aim as they ought to have done, the outcome of these 
conditions would have had less significance for those outside of the 
church. As it is, the inefficiency of Sunday-school practice has 
brought loss to our social whole. 

One result of this aloofness from other educational life on the part 
of the Sunday school has been the persistence of antiquated methods. 
For example, the catechism of formal questions and answers, which 
in the period of dogmatic theology was used in giving instruction in 
many branches but has long been abandoned in every phase of educa- 
tion but the religious, is still used and defended. More valuable 
methods are rapidly taking its place, but that this still persists unduly 
in some quarters is evidenced by the fact that there has recently come 
to the writer’s hands the written statement of the official Sunday- 
school leader of one of the more important denominations to the 
effect that this is the ideal method of religious education for children 
under five years of age! Another illustration is found in the still 
common practice of using one uniform passage of Scripture for study 
by all grades of the school, whether the pupils are three or seventy- 
three years of age. 

But these errors belong to a period that is rapidly passing and it 
is the newest tendencies that are to be very briefly discussed. These 
have grown out of a reaction against the loyalty to outworn methods 
which has just been mentioned. For the last few years many influ- 
ential leaders have realized that the Sunday school has suffered from 
its failure to profit by the general advance of educational thought and 
practice, and there has been strong effort to remedy the error. It is 
not strange, in view of the conditions, that this has led to a rather 
indiscriminate adoption of methods and devices used in the public 
schools. Because the Bible is literature, and because it deals to some 
extent with history and geography, the methods of literary, historical, 
and geographical study have been introduced into the Sunday school, 
and thus the moral and religious aim has often been obscured and 
sometimes defeated. For this blunder secular educators have often 
been at fault in more than a negative way. Criticizing the Sunday 
school, they have insisted that the principles and fundamental methods 
of education are the same whether they are applied in the Sunday 
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school or the public school, whether one teaches Shakspere or the 
Bible. The obvious truth of this statement has made it influential 
while the fact that it is a very broad generalization has permitted it 
to be misleading. The difficulty has been that neither the Sunday- 
school teachers nor their critics of the public schools have realized 
that not all of education is embodied in the textbooks or the formal 
methods of our present-day systems. The principles of moral and 
religious education have hardly yet been formulated, and certainly 
they have not as yet been agreed upon by any body of educators. 
When we know what they are we shall discover that the splendid 
moral influence of our public schools has been wrought in harmony 
with them, though not by formal methods that are consciously based 
upon them. When secular education has formulated its methods of 
moral education it may demand that they shall be accepted by the 
Sunday school. 

Theoretically the danger of using for one educational purpose a 
method that has been shaped for another is obvious at a moment’s 
thought. An educational method is always a means to an end. It 
stands between educational principles and an educational aim, but 
is shaped more largely by the latter. The influence of the aim is 
positive, constructive, definite; that of the principle is broad and 
general, and in practice is often restrictive rather than suggestive. 

The practical difficulties in the case in hand are easily illustrated. 
A prominent educator, basing his suggestions frankly upon his ideals 
for literary study, recently said that if he could control the Sunday 
school he would dismiss the large body of teachers and hire a good 
reader to present the Bible in selected readings to the whole school. 
This would practically eliminate the element of personal influence 
which is one of the most valuable factors in moral education, and 
which has doubtless been the strongest force in the Sunday-school 
work of the past; for however much Sunday-school teachers have 
neglected other educational principles they have followed that 
important one which says, “Be what you would have your pupils 
become.” Other plans of literary study which no better serve the 
the purpose of the Sunday school have been adopted in textbooks 
and in schools. Plans of study based upon the accepted ways of 
teaching history have been used. Adolescent pupils, in that period 
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of life when they respond so strongly to the teachings of Jesus, and 
when a single month may bring spiritual transformations that could 
not be wrought in years at an earlier or later period, are kept tracing on 
complicated charts his journeys through Palestine, or are employed 
in working out the synchronism of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Usually whatever moral and religious significance one of these lessons 
has could be indicated in three sentences by the teacher, and could be 
found by him in the published work of any competent commentator. 

One of the very prominent recent fads, largely due to this same 
desire to be “ pedagogical”’ in the Sunday school, is the great emphasis 
upon modern methods of teaching geography. More than one of the 
recent systems of Sunday-school lessons has provided a whole year of 
geography lessons; some would introduce geography lessons from 
time to time in the ordinary courses; and others would have supple- 
mental geography lessons associated with all or nearly all of the 
biblical instruction given between the ages of eight and eighteen. 
Maps are to be modeled in sand, clay, and paper pulp. Prepared 
outline maps are to be colored to indicate the political divisions and the 
physical features of the lands; details of rivers, cities, and routes of 
journeys are to be added; and finally original maps are to be con- 
structed with great accuracy and neatness. And all of this in spite 
of the fact that the usual Sunday school provides for lesson periods 
of one-half hour per week through ten months of the year! As long 
as the public schools do not teach the geography of Bible lands 
(which would certainly be quite as appropriate to its function as to 
teach that of Greece or Rome, for we owe as many of our ideals to the 
Hebrews as to the Greeks or Romans) some geography should be 
taught in the Sunday school, and what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well; but everything in the way of formal instruction that is 
necessary for ordinary intelligent study of the Bible can be given in a 
comparatively brief time, and as incidental to other lessons, some- 
where between the tenth and fifteenth years. 

The latest fad, which partly grew out of that last mentioned, deals 
with “manual work” or “expressional activities.” Every child from 
the kindergarten up must have a notebook. In this the youngest trace 
words and paste pictures. Those who are a little older color the 
pictures and write the titles and perhaps simple texts. The next 
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grades write summaries of the lessons and decorate the notebooks. 
Whole sheets of ornamental borders are furnished. These are cut 
out by the pupils, pasted on the pages of the notebooks, and colored 
after the style of the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 
Pupils who are still more mature cut up Testaments and by pasting 
construct harmonies of the gospels, using one of the best printed har- 
monies as a model. All of these activities, if they do not require too 
accurate and long-continued work, as is too often the case, are unob- 
jectionable in themselves, but their relationship to the aims of the 
Sunday school is very remote at best. What it really is may be 
traced as follows: The Bible should have a place in the Sunday- 
school curriculum because of its moral and religious content; that 
this moral message may be fully comprehended some knowledge of 
the history which is contained in the writings and out of which they 
grew is necessary; as an aid to the comprehension of this history some 
knowledge of geography is desirable; the modeling of a map is one 
of the valuable means through which geographical knowledge may 
be gained—and that is precisely the nearest relation that map-making 
ever bears to the real aims of the Sunday school. And with the 
making of notebooks and all the rest of the manual work the relation 
is exactly the same. So far as they can be used to this end they are 
legitimate and desirable, but in many schools today they overshadow 
all else in the instruction. It may be added in passing that the most 
labored analysis fails to discover any relation between the pasting and 
coloring of the ornamental borders in the notebooks and the real aim 
of the Sunday school. It is possible that late in adolescence such 
work might be done in the spirit of the old monks, but surely never 
in case of the children between eight and twelve years of age for whom 
it is recommended. At all events, that mediaeval form of worship 
has been rejected by the modern church in favor of what it believes 
to be better ways of glorifying God; to revive it would be honoring 
the letter above the spirit in a most literal way. 

All these activities, and others, have been urged by rather thought- 
ful leaders, who are really anxious to profit by the best in educational 
method, as applications of the principle of motor expression, which is 
beginning to mean so much in secular education. Every impression 
received in the class, they declare, must find expression in the activities 
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of the pupil; these are the activities used in the public schools; 
doubtless they are the right ones. Again, the principle is valid and 
of fundamental importance, but the difference of aim requires a 
different application. It is true enough that a moral lesson has never 
been learned until it has been lived, but that suggests something other 
than a notebook and a box of water colors. I have been told of a 
class of boys who on Sunday studied Bible heroes and pioneers of 
history and on Saturday played pioneers, dramatizing in an informal 
way the lesson of six days before. The lives of the pioneers are 
suitable lessons for the inculcation of moral heroism in boys and 
girls, but the real “expression” should be found in the lives of the 
children at home and at school in every form of play, not in the revival 
of the crude material and the superficial form of the lesson instead 
of its spirit. Sometime we shall not only relate the instruction more 
sympathetically and definitely with everyday life, but shall also learn 
to make the tactful guiding of young people in simple and informal 
service to thosé about them a vital integral part of the Sunday-school 
curriculum. Then, and only then, shall we apply that most important 
principle in our Sunday-school work. 

In the various efforts to secure the gradation of the Sunday school 
there is manifest the same desire to profit by the experience and the 
thought of secular educators. Some of them are almost ludicrously 
crude and mechanical, yet they are the evidence of this worthy aim. 
A curiously widespread conception of the graded school is that its 
fundamental principle is to make the lessons for each grade a little 
harder than those of the next preceding one. Since it is possible that 
these words may sometime come under the eye of one who holds that 
view it may be said that it is no more difficult for the girl of nineteen 
to fall in love than for her sister of nine to play with her doll, but it is a 
very different thing, and one more appropriate to her time of life. 
Upon corresponding differences of interest and impulse in the moral 
and religious life the gradation of the Sunday school should be based. 

In other circles gradation is based wholly upon the passing of 
examinations on the work prescribed for each grade, which may be 
and often is exceedingly ill-adapted for children of the age at which 
they are expected to take it. This not only ignores the vital principle 
of gradation, but applies what is practically a memory test as the basis 
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for promotion. Again, in many of the best schools the pupil is 
assigned to the same grade in the Sunday school as that to which he 
is assigned in the public school. This plan, which is often indorsed 
and recommended by public-school teachers, is almost as crude a 
blunder as those mentioned above. Whether it should be so or not, 
the pupil’s grade in the public school is determined almost entirely by 
his intellectual attainments. The Sunday school exists for training 
in morality and religion, and these are essentially matters of the 
emotional life. The intellectual test, particularly when it deals with 
attainments rather than development, has no great value here. The 
man of fifty who cannot read does not belong in the primary class of 
the Sunday school. He must live a man’s life, solve a man’s problems, 
and fight a man’s battles: he will receive most help in a class of men. 
He will be hampered at times by his lack of elementary education, 
but here is his place, and no one would refuse it to him. But the 
same principle applies with equal force to the dull child who misses 
a grade in public school but physically and morally and religiously 
continues to develop as do others of his age. The age and size 
of the child are quite as significant as his place in the public school, 
and commonly afford a more accurate test of moral and religious 
development. 

The true basis for gradation in any school is found in the fact that 
in developing human life there are successive stages in which different 
opportunities are offered to the teacher. Successful gradation consists 
in so ordering the educational effort that each opportunity shall be 
used to the utmost as it appears. Gradation in the Sunday school 
should include four steps: (1) the separation of the pupils into groups 
on the basis of the general development of their moral and religious 
natures, as far as this can be ascertained; (2) the selection of lessons 
which shall be designed especially to meet the needs and opportunities 
of these various stages of religious development; (3) the selection of 
teachers in view of their fitness to deal with particular grades, and the 
provision of training which will enable them to become specialists in 
their particular fields; (4) the organization and management of the 
school in such a way as to facilitate the three steps just mentioned. 
On the basis of such simple and fundamental conceptions as these it 
would seem to be possible for the Sunday school to shape plans which 
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would really further its own work, instead of aping in a superficial 
way what is done in the public schools. 

The last few years have added very largely to the number of courses 
of study designed for use in the Sunday school, and there has been 
real progress toward the production of a worthy curriculum of moral 
and religious education. A very few of the books, judged by the 
strictest psychological and pedagogical tests, seem quite as good as 
the better texts used in the corresponding grades in the public schools; 
the majority fall below this level, and a considerable number seem so 
defective in conception or in execution as to be unworthy of use. 

Among those who have recently sought to prepare curricula cover- 
ing several grades of the Sunday school there has commonly been some 
knowledge of modern educational principles (a qualification which 
until very recently was wholly ignored), and partly because of this, and 
partly because tradition has prescribed the content of religious edu- 
cation more rigidly than the method, there has been less blind follow- 
ing of the public schools than in method and gradation. There are, 
however, some serious faults due to what appear to the writer to be 
misconceptions of the aim of the Sunday school. 

To leaders in certain circles the purpose of the Sunday school is to 
prepare for church membership. Where this is the case it is not 
strange that the ritual of worship, the church year, and the church 
doctrines should dominate the whole scheme of instruction even for 
the youngest children, and that there should be little or no effort to 
provide for pupils who are over fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

To other leaders the Sunday school is a Bible school in the strictest 
literal sense: its aim is to give a knowledge of the sacred book. 
Several prominent curricula that appear as rivals to the international 
system illustrate this tendency by unduly emphasizing the effort to 
give familiarity with the content of the book from the point of view 
of the development of the Hebrew religion and the Christian church, 
or from that of modern critical Bible-study. These curricula offer 
very good courses, and are doing much to prepare the way for better 
ideals and materials of religious educatidn; some courses such as 
they have provided the Sunday school surely needs: but before any- 
thing like the ideal curriculum can be approached there must be a 
broader basis for its determination. The aim of character-building, 
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the bringing to perfection of the moral and religious nature of the 
child, the youth, the man, must be accepted as the fundamental 
purpose of the school, with recognition of the church and the Bible as 
means to this end—but not the only ones. The Bible will doubtless 
remain the chief textbook of the Sunday school, but we must recognize 
the fact that God has not revealed himself through Hebrew prophets 
and Christian apostles alone. In nature and in biography, in history 
and in science there are lessons that do not claim inspiration for them- 
selves, but that are as truly messages from God. They have both a 
moral and a religious significance, and it must not be ignored. 

The old theological curriculum has practically passed away. The 
ecclesiastical and the strictly biblical (which makes knowledge of the 
Bible rather than response to its teachings the end of the instruction) 
must also pass. The one which shall worthily supersede them must 
be one that seeks to foster and further the unfolding of the whole 
higher nature, providing such lessons as will interpret to the pupil his 
own moral and religious experiences, guide him through the various 
crises of his moral and religious development, and provide for healthy 
expression of his moral and religious impulses. 

We have as yet but an imperfect knowledge of the facts that must 
indicate what such a curriculum should be, for they can be discovered 
only by careful study of the developing moral and religious life; but 
such studies as have been carried on for a dozen years at Clark 
University, more recently at the Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, and sporadically in other institutions, have given a fair basis 
for a beginning, and the influence of such generalizations as can now 
be made is in some degree apparent in the best of the most recent 
attempts at curriculum making. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AS FORERUNNER 


W. P. BRADLEY, PH.D. 
Middletown, Conn. 


By the ordinary, uncritical reading of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures one gets a very imperfect and one-sided view of John the Baptist. 
Unless allowance is made for the purpose of the writers, one is led 
not only to underrate the independence of John’s personality and 
work and the profound influence which his propaganda exerted in 
general upon the people of his time, but even to overlook entirely 
John’s real attitude toward Jesus and the effect which it had upon 
the early Christian church. 

It is not at all strange that this should be so, for of course John 
is a person of secondary importance to New Testament writers. 
Their aim is to exalt Jesus, to defend his claim to faith, and to win 
others thereto. Under the circumstances, the strange thing is that 
they should have preserved at all some of the facts which they furnish 
regarding John. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the New Testament 
material regarding the Baptist. It will be found that there are strong 
grounds for assigning him a function very different from that of the 
forerunner of Jesus, which was the capacity in which the gospel 
writers grew more and more to view him. 

In discussing this material, it will be assumed (a) that Mark is 
the earliest of the four canonical gospels; (b) that John is the latest; 
(c) that Matthew and Luke are chronologically intermediate between 
these two, but that they are much nearer to Mark than to John in 
point of development; and (d) that these intermediate gospels are 
practically independent of one another. These assumptions are so 
well attested, and their validity is so well recognized, that there is no 
need of sacrificing space here in their defense.’ But they could scarcely 
find better illustration than is furnished below.* 

« As to the first three assumptions, the growth of the ideas which we are to discuss 
takes the course Mark-Matthew-John, or Mark-Luke-John, when only Matthew or 
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1. John’s ministry secured wide attention. This requires no 
explanation. In his day, any man who had news of the coming 
Messiah could not fail of at least a hearing. If, in addition, his- 
ascetic appearance and his desert fare of carob beans and wild honey, 
his shaggy garments of camel’s hide, and the leathern girdle which 
held them together, his supreme fearlessness and his scorching rebuke 
reminded irresistibly of the great Elijah,? whose return Malachi’ had 
promised “before the great and terrible day of Jehovah come,” such a 
one would gain a mighty grip upon his hearers. This is precisely 
what John succeeded in doing, as will appear in detail. 

We must not forget that the common people, at any rate, had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain from the reign of the Coming 
One. He, under God, was to “put down the mighty from their 
seats and exalt them of low degree.”” He was to throw off the hated 
Roman yoke and let the oppressed go free. And so multitudes came 
and listened to John in the desert. 

The writers of the first three gospels state this fact unmistakably.+ 
Indeed, they seem to do this consciously and without reserve. As the 
Baptist was the harbinger of the Messiah, and as their beloved 
Master, Jesus, was the Messiah, large audiences to listen to John’s 
messianic preaching were really a compliment to Jesus. 

It is an interesting contrast which the Fourth Gospel presents at 
this point. The Fourth Gospel’ mentions neither multitudes nor 
preaching in connection with the Baptist. We shall not be surprised 
at this after proceeding a little farther. 

2. All four of the gospels® agree that John declared publicly, and 
in strong terms, his own inferiority to the coming Messiah. It was a 
Luke is represented. As to the fourth, when Matthew and Luke are both involved, 
the growth follows through the gospels in one of the series Mark-Matthew-Luke-Jchn, 


or Mark-Luke-Matthew-John. In other words, it is sometimes Matthew and some- 
times Luke which represents the more advanced stage of development. 


2 Matt. 3:4; Mark 1:6. Cf. II Kings 1:1-8. 

3 Mal. 4:5. 
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5 In order to avoid the possibility of confusion as between John the Baptist and 
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rather strange thing for him to do. Not that there was anything 
strange in his feeling so. ‘That was a psychological necessity. And 
there is no reason at all for doubt as to the genuineness of his feeling. 
It is because of that very genuineness that it could hardly have 
occurred to John to give utterance to his feeling, unless something 
external had called it out. The words have the sound of a disclaimer. 
Were they that ? 

Mark and Matthew do not tell us, but Luke and the Fourth Gospel 
do. Luke? says that “all men” were reasoning in their hearts 
whether haply John was not himself the Messiah! If John knew 
this, no wonder that he uttered an indignant remonstrance straight out 
from his honest heart. But that thought of the people was a mighty 
testimony to John’s personality. When we remember what it cost 
the apostolic church to secure messianic recognition for Jesus, we 
shall understand how significant it is that writers belonging to that 
church testify to the ease with which John the Baptist could have 
had it. 

The Fourth Gospel® gives a much more elaborate account, both of 
the circumstances of John’s disclaimer and of its content. It repre- 
sents the current idea of the people as mightily disturbing to the 
hierarchy at Jerusalem, and it declares that the latter appointed a 
special ecclesiastical committee, and sent it down to take John‘s 
denial officially. Moreover, the denial is far more comprehensive than 
in the Synoptic Gospels, for John is put on record as being neither the 
Christ, nor Elijah, nor “that prophet” like unto Moses; but only a 
voice, a “witness” to the Coming One. 

That John should be represented as denying that he was Elijah is 
particularly noticeable. The Synoptic Gospels know nothing of 
this. On the contrary, Mark and Matthew? tell us that John was 
the Elijah who was to come as the herald of the Messiah, and they 
give Jesus himself as their authority.'° But we shall find that this 
denial is quite characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, which endeavors 


7 Luke 3:15. 
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at every opportunity to withhold from John all official status whatso- 
ever, other than that of a “witness” to Jesus."* 

Such a development as this in the Christian accounts of John’s 
denial seems significant. It looks as if the influence of John’s cult was 
a powerful one during the period in which the gospels were being 
written, and that it had to be reckoned with in Christian apologetics. 
This point will receive additional support as we proceed. 

3. There is no reason to suppose that John was a wonder-worker, 
or that he wished to be so considered. But not one of the Synoptic 
Gospels says he was not, or indeed says anything about it.’? It is 
the Fourth Gospel' only which does this, when it quotes people 
“beyond Jordan” as saying that “John indeed did no sign.” 

The contrast in this matter of “signs” is of course, as before, 
between John and Jesus. And that gospel which alone denies 
“signs” to John is the one which attaches greatest weight to the 
“sions” of Jesus.'4 But how gratuitous and inane it would have 
been to contrast Jesus and John in this matter, except under the 
compulsion of a situation such as that just now suggested. 

4. Again, Mark and Luke's state that John preached his baptism 
of repentance “unto remission of sins.”” The phrase “unto remission 
of sins”’ calls for special attention. What does it mean in connection 
with John? Do these writers mean to admit that John’s ministry, 
independently of Jesus, brought remission of sins to anyone? If 
they do, it is a very remarkable admission for them to make, for it is 
a direct negation of that natural and triumphant assertion of Peter 
before the Sanhedrin, when he said of Jesus, “For neither is there any 
other name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must 


11 Cf. John 1:8. The other gospels deny John’s messiahship only by way of 
quotation. Cf. also John 5: 33-36, where the comparatively small value of even the 
Baptist’s “‘ witness” is specifically emphasized. 

12 An apparent exception is Mark 6:14f. But the meaning seems to be that 
Herod explained Jesus’ “powers” by the assumption that John had returned from the 
dead. There is no reason for supposing that Herod drew his conclusion from any 
wonders previously performed by John the man. 
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be saved.”'® Surely, if it be correct to suppose that these Christian 
writers attribute remission of sins to John’s ministry, independently of 
Jesus, then we must believe that they were compelled to do so by the 
overmastering force of tradition. It must be that multitudes still 
remembered the peace of soul which had come to them through 
obedience to John’s message. How indeed can it be known that sins 
have been remitted, except by such an experience, or by the testi- 
mony of those who have had it ? 

However, let us be quite sure as to the point at issue. It is not a 
question as to whether the Baptist forgave sins, or whether Mark or 
Luke or the Baptist thought he did. The point is, rather, that 
according to the alternative which we are now discussing, Mark and 
Luke mean that sins were forgiven by God, through John’s ministry, 7 
advance of the appearance oj Jesus upon the scene. 

Of course there is the other alternative. Perhaps they are intend- 
ing to say that John only prepared his penitent hearers so that they 
received remission later from Jesus (or at any rate through Jesus) 
when the latter came to grant it. However, if this is their meaning, 
they have taken a curiously blind and inadequate way of expressing 
it. And furthermore, if this alternative is correct, why do not the 
later gospels emphasize the idea? They are quick enough otherwise 
to seize upon every possible point of advantage for Jesus. Instead, 
they progressively push the whole matter into the background. 

In Matthew,'? for example, the people still comjess their sins, as in 
Mark, but nothing at all is said of “remission.” But surely if remis- 
sion was secured for John’s converts only from Jesus, or even through 
him, as we are now supposing, that fact would seem to be a very 
helpful and desirable thing to use when a Christian writer is defending 
the messiahship of Jesus. It is worth noting that Luke himself also, 
who testifies im the gospel (his “former treatise’’) of repentance “unto 
remission of sins,” as has been said, still speaks indeed of repentance 
in his second treatise'® when referring to the Baptist, but omits 
“remission” just as Matthew does. 

Naturally, the Fourth Gospel goes still farther. Indeed, it reduces 
the content of John’s ministry to a minimum. Not only is nothing 
said of “remission,” but nothing is said about confession, nor yet 

16 Acts 4:12. 17 Matt. 3:6. 18 Acts 13:24; 19:4. 
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about repentance, in connection with the ministry of the Baptist. 
As we saw above, even the preaching of John has gone, so that the 
only function which his ministry enjoys, aside from the testimony to 
Jesus, is the baptism with water. Perhaps this item could not yet 
be omitted. It is easy to see that the strength of the tradition which 
supported it may still have been too great, both among John’s dis- 
ciples, and, what is more to the point, among Christians also. How- 
ever that may be, the retention of the baptism with water is made to 
serve a useful purpose. It gives point and significance to the asser- 
tion (made nowhere else) that Jesus did not baptize with water !"9 

It seems then that Mark and Luke did mean what they said, when 
they attributed remission of sins to John’s ministry. But it seems 
also that they could not have appreciated how their remark would 
strike the church, bye and bye. In all likelihood, they had never 
thought the matter through. That appears not to have been done 
till later. It is an interesting process, this stripping of John for the 
supposed advantage of Jesus. One is irresistibly reminded of that 
reputed saying of the Baptist (which also, by the way, is found only in 
the Fourth Gospel), “‘ He (Jesus) must increase, but I must decrease.’’?° 
The saying was certainly true to fact, whether John ever said it of 
Jesus or not. And it must be admitted that the growth of tradition 
in the Christian church, as we observe it in the four gospels, ably 
assisted in making it true. 


19 It may be urged that while this particular remark is found only in the latest 
gospel, it is after all only another way of stating a contrast between John and Jesus 
regarding baptism, which is just as clearly drawn in the Synoptic Gospels, and in the 
Acts also (Matt. 3:11 f.; Mark 1:7f.; Luke 3:16f.; Acts 1:5). But it should be 
noted that the Synoptic Gospels never suggest for a moment that the contrast between 
John’s baptism with water and the greater baptism with the Holy Spirit was fulfilled 
during Jesus’ earthly ministry, and the passage in the Acts expressly shows that it was 
not intended to be. The Fourth Gospel, on the contrary, represents it as actually 
having been fulfilled on the evening of the resurrection day! (John 20:22). So we 
have this situation: (a) the Synoptic Gospels do not feel called upon to deny that Jesus 
baptized with water, while the Fourth Gospel does. (b) The Synoptic Gospels appear 
to have no idea that Jesus baptized with the Holy Spirit, or was expected to do so, 
while on earth. The Fourth has just that idea, and mentions the occasion on which he 
did it. And so it is the Fourth Gospel again in which John and Jesus are put farthest 
apart. What a personage the Baptist must have been, to command such attention 
on the part of the church! 


20 John 3:30. 
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Before leaving the subject of remission of sins one other point 
should be noted. If anyone still thinks that Mark and Luke mean 
that remission was only prepared for under John, and was to be 
secured later through Jesus, he is bound to show that John’s disciples 
became Christians when Jesus appeared. Otherwise, according to 
this view of the writers’ intention, remission of sins for John’s converts 
could have no meaning whatsoever. Did John’s disciples thus become 
Christians ? Did John recommend them to do that? If so, did he 
himself become the personal disciple of Jesus? Indeed, did John 
recognize Jesus as the Messiah at all, and did he bear testimony 
thereto? These are certainly fundamental questions. It will be 
convenient to consider the last of them first. 

5. When Jesus appeared, did John recognize him, and give testi- 
mony to his messiahship? At this point we face a strange situation. 
Neither Mark nor Luke says that he did. Astounding silence, under 
the circumstances! John was certainly considered the forerunner of 
Jesus by both of these writers, and yet they do not mention that he 
recognized Jesus, or proclaimed him to be the Messiah! Why the 
silence? Couldn’t they speak? From the viewpoint of any Chris- 
tian writer, to recognize Jesus and to testify to him would be the most 
important of all functions in the ministry of Jesus’ forerunner. 
Indeed, they would be his only functions of real importance. 

The Christian community appears to have been aware of this, 
for presently the situation improves, though gradually. Recognition 
comes first, and later, the testimony. According to Matthew,?* John 
objects to baptizing Jesus because of his own unworthiness, and only 
consents to do so when he receives Jesus’ direct command. It is to be 
noted that this is essentially a private recognition. There is no public 
proclamation by John, and there.is no suggestion that anyone knew 
of the recognition at the time except Jesus himself.?? 


2t Matt. 3:14 f. 


22 It will be noted, of course, how the addition of this conversation by Matthew 
necessitates a recasting of the testimony of the Voice. In Mark and Luke, the Voice 
speaks to Jesus—‘ Thou art.” In Matthew, where Jesus is already aware of his 
divinely appointed office, such an announcement directed to him would be superfluous. 
In Matthew, then, the Voice says, “This is.’’ It is not Jesus who is addressed, but the 
bystanders. 

It may be remarked in passing, that throughout this discussion emphasis is laid 


¢ 
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_ Thus, not one of the Synoptic Gospels tells us that John testified 
publicly to Jesus, while two of them, including the oldest, do not even 
say that he recognized him. Quite on the contrary, we are told in 
Luke, and curiously enough under the circumstances in Matthew 
also, that the last thing which John did was to send disciples of his to 
Jesus, who by that time had attracted much attention, to ask if he 
were the Messiah, or whether the Messiah was still to come! 

It is not until we turn to the Fourth Gospel that we find the Baptist 
bearing testimony publicly and in unmistakable terms to the official 
dignity of Jesus. “Yesterday,” says the Baptist in effect, “I received 
the divinely appointed Sign of the Dove, and I know and declare 
yonder One to be the Lamb of God.”’?3 

Perhaps there is an implication also? that this testimony by John 
was delivered to the committee from Jerusalem, along with the denial 
of his own personal messiahship. 

Now let us disregard for a moment the perfect silence of the 
Synoptic Gospels as to John’s public testimony to Jesus. Further, 
let us suppose that John’s unfortunate question, of which they do tell 
us (and of which the Fourth Gospel naturally does not speak) was 
the outcome of imprisonment—the result of disordered nerves, 
brought on by loneliness. And let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the statement of the Fourth Gospel regarding public 
testimony is historic. What was obviously the next thing for the 
upon the sort of pressure by which the growth of the gospel tradition was necessitated, 
and upon the direction which that growth took, rather than upon the particular garments 
in which the tradition became successively clothed. In the case before us, for example, 
it has been frequently pointed out that there is a striking parallelism between the 


colloquy of John and Jesus regarding the propriety of Jesus’ submission to baptism, 
and a similar passage from the life of Gautama the Buddha. 


23 John 1:33 f. Cf. also vs. 15, though the text is uncertain. It is an interesting 
question whether the writers of the gospels, and particularly those of the later gospels, 
are themselves responsible for the progressive stages of development which appear in 
their records. A categorical answer to this question is probably impossible. It seems 
to the present writer more likely that each of the Synoptic Gospels gives us in the main 
a sort of photograph of the form in which the gospel tradition was held and told in 
its own time and environment. But it would be quite gratuitous on the other hand 
to deny that the photograph may often have been retouched, or even hand-illumined, 
by the artist. Especially large concessions of this sort will have to be made to explain 
the record of the Fourth Gospel. 


24 John 5:33; cf. however John 3:28. 
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Baptist to do? What was that act for which his whole ministry had 
been simply a preparation, so far as John himself was concerned, and 
without which his “testimony” is fatally compromised? To make 
his testimony good, he should have taken his disciples, who indeed 
had been waiting for the signal ever since their baptism, and should 
have put himself and them at Jesus’ orders_in the way of personal 
discipleship. This he did not do. On the contrary, all four of the 
gospels assume that John went right on with his work, until Herod 
stopped him by imprisonment. More than that, the same gospel 
which asserts that John testified publicly to Jesus, tells us also that 
John carried on a sort of competition with the disciples of Jesus as to 
numerical success in the making of converts.?5 And finally, there is 
an intimation in two of the gospels?° that John was not considered 
by the Christian community as a member of the kingdom of God— 
at any rate he is said to be less than the “lesser ones’’ therein. It 
would seem reasonably clear therefore that John did not join the 
band of Christian disciples. Hence it is difficult to believe that John 
recognized Jesus as the Messiah, and very much more difficult to 
believe that he testified publicly to his messiahship. 

6. If John himself did not become Christian, perhaps his disciples 
did. Next to the Christian discipleship of John, that of even a 
portion of his disciples would have been a mightily welcome testimony 
to the messiahship of Jesus. It is just the sort of testimony, one 
would think, which Christian writers would have been glad to trans- 
mit, if they could. But there is no evidence in the three earliest 
gospels that a single one of John’s disciples transferred allegiance to 
Jesus, or that John recommended them to do so. On the contrary, 
there is evidence that some of them did not. 

For example, the messengers had not, whom John sent to Jesus, 
as mentioned above.?7?_ Otherwise they could have given John an 
answer of their own; and doubtless it would have been a shorter 
one, and perhaps more calculated to convince John, than the one 
Jesus himself gave. 


25 John 3:26; 4:1. Of course John had the losing end of the competition. 


26 Matt. 11:11b; Luke 7:28). The words are found in the mouth of Jesus. 
Something further will be said of these passages below. 


27 Matt. 11:2-6; Luke 7: 18-23. 
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Then again, as Matthew’® tells us, there were those disciples of 
John who asked Jesus why he did not inculcate fasting on the part of 
his followers, as their master did, and likewise the Pharisees. These 
disciples had not been won over. Quite the contrary. ‘They were 
comparing their own master with Jesus, much to the supposed dis- 
advantage of the latter. It is true that Mark and Luke,?® who nar- 
rate the same incident, do not represent the criticism as coming 
directly from John’s disciples. But the distinction between the 
disciples of Jesus and those of John is just as sharply drawn in Mark 
and Luke as it isin Matthew. The critics, whoever they are, are quite 
as sure as in Matthew of the correctness of the conduct of John’s 
disciples on the one hand in this matter of ceremonial, and of the 
reprehensible and unorthodox looseness of Jesus’ disciples on the 
other. 

When John had been beheaded, his disciples buried the body, 
according to Mark and Matthew.3° Matthew adds that they came 
then and told Jesus, who withdrew at once to the desert. This addi- 
tional clause of Matthew appears to enjoy the distinction of being the 
only passage in the Synoptic Gospels which suggests even friendliness 
toward Jesus on the part of John’s disciples. Moreover, as Jesus’ 
informants have evidently remained disciples of John thus far, and as 
there is no intimation that they followed Jesus even after the death 
of their master, Matthew’s addition seems to imply no more than 
a friendly warning of a common danger. 

The Fourth Gospel does not mention any of these incidents. 

But there is still more evidence that John’s disciples remained 
distinct and independent, and continued to “look for another.” 
It is found in the facts regarding Apollos and certain others at 
Ephesus.3* 

Apollos belonged in Alexandria. We are told that he was a man 
of great power and eloquence. Although Jesus had been dead about 
twenty years already, Apollos was still arguing mightily from the Old 


28 Matt. 9:14-17. 

29 Mark 2:18-22; Luke 3:33-39. 
3° Mark 6:29; Matt. 14:12a. 

31 Acts 18:24—19:7. 
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Testament Scriptures that the Messiah was coming !3?_ He knew only 
the baptism of John, we are told. He came over to Ephesus to preach 
there also, and being discovered by Priscilla and Aquila, who had been 
converted by Paul at Corinth, he was taken into their home. These 
Christians convinced him that Jesus was the very Messiah whom he 
had been expecting and preaching. Whereupon, with no abatement 
of power or eloquence, he began to preach from the Christian text, 
“ Jesus is the Messiah.” 

If John, twenty odd years before, had believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah and had said so, how did it happen that so zealous and 
intelligent a follower of his did not know of it? Apollos surely had 
not been living in a corner. He appears to have had no great diffi- 
culty in accepting the new truth or in adjusting himself quickly to it, 
when at last it was brought home to him. 

It is clear that Apollos, in ignorance of Jesus’ messiahship, had 
been trying to carry on the work of his master, John, as the herald of 
a Messiah yet to come, just as Paul was doing in those same days for 
his Master, the risen and glorified Jesus, who not only was the 
Messiah, but was soon to come a second time. 

Presently, Apollos went over to Corinth to preach his Christian 
sermon there also. During his absence Paul came to Ephesus, and 
found about a dozen others who were adherents of the faith of John 
the Baptist. These received the same service from Paul which Apollos 
had enjoyed at the hands of Priscilla and Aquila. 

Now it seems quite improbable that these dozen men had had any 
direct connection with Apollos. If they had been Apollos’ converts, 
they certainly would have heard from him about Jesus also and about 
the gifts of the Spirit, just so soon as he himself came to know of them. 
The record shows clearly that they knew nothing of either. Appar- 
ently, they were as independent of Apollos at Ephesus as he had been 
of them at Alexandria. 

These events occurred during the third missionary journey of 
Paul. 


32 Quoting exactly, “he taught accurately the things concerning Jesus.’’ But the 
sense of the whole passage makes it clear that he taught accurately the things concerning 
the Messiah, and that it was not Apollos as yet, but the writer of the Acts, for whom 
Jesus and the Messiah were synonymous terms. 
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It will be noticed that the only disciples of John who are mentioned 
in the Acts are these who became Christian converts. How many 
more of them may we suppose there were in those days, dispersed 
among the great world centers, who retained their primitive faith and 
so are not mentioned ?33 

Just as the public testimony to Jesus’ messiahship is found only 
in the Fourth Gospel, so also it is only in the Fourth Gospel that we 
find a statement that any disciples of John followed Jesus, during the 
lifetime of the latter. ‘There we are told that “on the morrow,” when 
the Baptist pointed a second time to Jesus as the Lamb of God, 
Andrew and one other who is not named, but who is usually identified 
with John the son of Zebedee, both of whom are said to have been 
disciples of the Baptist at the time, left John and followed Jesus.%+ 

Now as to this, we find in two of the earlier gospels, namely in 
Mark and Matthew,°5 a totally different account of what seems to 
have been considered by them the beginning of the Christian dis- 
cipleship of Andrew and of John the son of Zebedee. According to 
these, the scene is the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and not the southern 
Jordan; the time is after the Baptist’s ministry has been ended by 
imprisonment; Andrew does not come to Jesus first and then find 
his brother Simon; Jesus finds them both, and at the same time; and 
he finds not only them, but John and James also, and all are busily 
engaged in the earning of a livelihood, and, to all appearances at 
least, unattached. 

Of course it would be futile to insist dogmatically that these diver- 
gent accounts of the beginning of the Christian discipleship of Andrew 
and John the son of Zebedee are totally irreconcilable. But one 
thing may fairly be said. If Mark and Matthew knew that John and 
Andrew had previously been the disciples of the Baptist, they missed 
a grand tribute to their Master when they omitted to mention the 
fact. 

33 From the fact that the later gospels feel most keenly the necessity of emphasiz- 
ing in these positive ways John’s inferiority to Jesus, one might be pardoned for the 


conjecture that the cult of John reached the point of its greatest strength in the period 
between the date of the composition of Mark and that of the Fourth Gospel. 


34 John 1:35 ff. 
35 Mark 1:16-20; Matt. 4:18-22. 
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V. YAHWEH’S RELATION TO THE DEAD IN THE LATER HEBREW 
RELIGION 


In the preceding article,' we saw how prophetism in its polemic 
against ancestor-worship destroyed belief in the primitive Semitic 
doctrine of spirits. From the time of Moses down to the completion 
of the canon of the Law about 4oo B.c. the attitude of the Old Testa- 
ment religion toward immortality was increasingly negative, until at 
last existence in Sheol was so stripped of content that it became 
practically equivalent to annihilation. If it was not eternal death, 
it was at least eternal sleep. During this entire period, however, 
another movement of thought was going on that was destined in a 
later age to create a new belief in immortality. This concerned itself 
with the problem of rewards and punishments. This problem called 
forth in ancient Israel a succession of theories that deserve our 
detailed consideration. 

1. The theory oj collective retribution.—T he early Hebrews brought 
into Canaan as an inheritance from primitive Semitic times a strong 
sense of the solidarity of the family and of the clan. Tribes were 
spoken of in the singular, as Israel, Moab, Ammon, and the identity 
of the individual was lost in the group. The logical corollary of this 
conception was the assumption of collective responsibility for the sins 
of individuals. Saul sought to kill David’s relatives on his account 
(I Sam. 22:1, 3 f.), and annihilated the clan of Ahimelech the priest 
because he had befriended David (I Sam. 22:16). David proposed 
to cut off the entire family of Nabal because of the insolence of the 
head of the house (I Sam. 25:22). The seven sons of Saul were 
hanged because of his attack on the Gibeonites (II Sam. 21:6 ff.). 
The sons of Naboth were slain with him (II Kings 9:26). 

t Biblical World, April, 1910. 
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It seemed eminently natural, accordingly, to the ancient Hebrew 
that Yahweh should deal with the group rather than the individual, 
and should bring the punishment of the sinner, or the reward of the 
righteous, upon his family, his clan, or his nation, rather than upon 
himself. Yahweh visited the penalty of the fathers upon the children, 
upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that hated 
him (Exod. 20:5). The Canaanites were enslaved because of the 
guilt of their remote ancestor (Gen. 9:24f.). Pharaoh and his 
house were plagued because he had taken Sarah (Gen. 12:17 J). 
The wombs of the house of Abimelech were closed for the same 
offense (Gen. 20:18 E). The firstborn of Egypt were smitten for 
the sin of Pharaoh (Exod. 12:29 J). Amalek was destroyed because 
its forefathers attacked Israel (Exod. 17:16; ISam.15:2f.). Dathan 
and Abiram were engulfed with their wives, their sons, and their little 
ones (Num. 16:27 ff. JE). Achan was slain with his sons and his 
daughters, his oxen and his asses, his sheep and all that he had 
(Josh. 7:24 J). The sin of Eli was visited upon his descendants 
(I Sam. 2:31). The blood of Abner fell upon the father’s house of 
Joab (II Sam. 3:29). David’s child was killed and the sword never 
departed from his house because of his sin (II Sam. 12:10, 14 f.). 
Solomon was told, “TI will surely rend the kingdom from thee 
Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it, for David thy father’s 
sake; but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son” (I Kings 11:11 f.). 
The house of Jeroboam was cursed for the sin of its founder (I Kings 
14:10), so also that of Baasha (I Kings 16:3), and of Ahab (I Kings 
21:21). ‘The early prophets held the same conception. Amos 
announced as the punishment of Amaziah, “Thy wife shall be a 
harlot in the city, and thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the 
sword” (Amos 7:17). These prophets always asserted that the 
penalty due the ruling classes should fall upon the nation as a whole 
(cf. Amos 8:8; Hos. 3:4; Isa. 5:25-30; Mic. 3:12). In like man- 
ner the rewards of virtue accrued to the family of the righteous 
(Gen. 7:1 J; 19:12 J; I] Sam. 6:11; I Kings 11:12; Deut. 1:36).? 

Faith in this primitive theory of retribution was shaken by the 
advent of a new social order in Israel. In the period of the monarchy, 
through trade and life in cities, the ancient tribal organization began 

2 See Lohr, Socialismus u. Individualismus im A. T. 
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to break up, and a new importance was attached to the individual. 
This shows itself in the social legislation of Deuteronomy and the Holi- 
ness Code (Lev., chaps. 17-26), both promulgated shortly before the 
Exile, in contrast to the Book of the Covenant and early Hebrew 
custom. The rights of women in divorce are guarded by Deut. 
24:1 f. Female slaves are granted the same right of redemption as 
male slaves (Deut. 15:12; cf. Exod. 21:7), and it is forbidden to 
return a runaway slave to his owner (Deut. 23:15 f.). By the Holiness 
Code (Lev. 25:42) all enslavement of Hebrews is prohibited. In 
Deut. 20:5-8; 24:5 a number of circumstances are enumerated under 
which an individual is exempt from military service. The right of 
parents to offer their children in sacrifice is no longer recognized 
(Deut. 12:31; 18:10; Lev. 18:21), and it is forbidden to put children 
to death for the crimes of their fathers, or fathers for the crimes of 
children (Deut. 24:16; cf. the editorial passage in II Kings 14:6). 

Individualism was fostered also by the religion of the prophets. 
In their inaugural visions they were conscious of a personal com- 
munion with Yahweh that did not depend upon the fact that they 
were members of the commonwealth of Israel. The nation was 
against them, yet their confidence was unshaken that they had stood 
in the council of the Most High. This experience was exemplified 
most perfectly in Jeremiah, whose faith in God’s individual care for 
his saints triumphed amid the downfall of the nation (Jer. 1:17-19; 
17:5-18; 20:7-11), and led him to assert that in the coming age 
Yahweh would write his instruction in the heart of each individual, so 
that all should know him from the least unto the greatest (Jer. 31: 31- 
34). This doctrine was taken up by Ezekiel, and found magnificent 
expression in the words, “ Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of 
the father, so also the soul of the son is mine” (Ezek. 18:4). The 
fall of Jerusalem and the breaking of the ancient national and tribal 
bonds through the Exile fostered this religious individualism, so that 
in post-exilic times it became a characteristic feature of Judaism that 
finds constant expression in the Psalter. 

This new conception of the worth of the individual could not fail 
to suggest difficulties in the ancient theory of collective retribution. 
If, as the prophets were never weary of asserting, Yahweh was 
supremely righteous, why did he not punish the sinners themselves, 
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instead of visiting their penalty upon their children, their clan, or 
their nation? In the time of Jeremiah popular discontent with the 
old doctrine found expression in the proverb, “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are blunted” (Jer. 31:29), 
a saying which implies that the divine government is unjust, and that 
therefore moral effort is useless. Ezekiel found the same proverb 
current among the exiles in Babylonia (Ezek. 18:2), who claimed 
that, although they were innocent, they were suffering the penalty 
of the sins of their forefathers. ‘The same difficulty is voiced in Job 
21:19 ff.: “Ye say, God layeth up his penalty for his children. Let 
him recompense it unto himself, that he may know it. Let his own 
eyes see his destruction, and let him drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 
For what pleasure hath he in his house after him, when the number of 
his months is cut off in the midst?” The cardinal doctrine of 
prophetism, the righteousness of Yahweh, was thus at stake, and it 
became necessary for Hebrew thinkers to formulate a new theory of 
retribution. 

2. The theory of individual retribution in the present life-—Ezekiel 
met the problem of his age by a bold repudiation of the ancient pos- 
tulate of solidarity in guilt. Instead of the doctrine that the penalty 
of the fathers is visited upon the children, he taught, “The soul that 
sinneth it shall die” (Ezek. 18:4), and amplified this proposition at 
great length to show that each man received separately the reward of 
his own deeds (Ezek. 18:5-32; 9:3-6; 14:12-20). This recom- 
pense was, of course, in the present life, since Ezekiel, like the other 
prophets, held that there was no conscious existence in Sheol. This 
theory found great favor with Ezekiel’s successors, and was defended 
by most of the Psalms, the Proverbs, and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Ps. 
34:19 ff.; 37:25, 28; 145:20; Prov. 3:33; 11:31; Ecclus. 9:12; 
12:2f.). It was also the theory of the three friends who argued 
against Job (Job 4:8; 8:20; 11:20). 

In spite of its popularity, however, this theory was open to formi- 
dable objections. In the first place, experience taught that there was 
truth in the old theory of collective guilt. The children of the 
drunken and the sensual bore the consequences of their fathers’ 
excesses, while the children of the godly entered into an inheritance 
of health and prosperity. Ezekiel’s message of individual responsi- 
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bility and individual retribution was only a half-truth; and, in the 
extreme form in which he stated it, could not be made to square with 
the facts of life. It is no wonder, therefore, that the old doctrine that 
the sins of the fathers were visited upon the children maintained 
itself in Jewish thought even down into New Testament times (Job 
5:43 17:5; 20:10; 27:14f.; Ps. 109:9-15; Dan. 9:7-16; Tob. 
3:3; Judith 7:28; Bar. 1:15-21; 2:26; 3:8; Matt. 23:35). 

In the second place, it was contrary to experience that each man 
received in the present life the just recompense of his deeds. It was 
frequently observed that the sinners prospered, and the righteous 
suffered. Manasseh, the wickedest of all the kings of Judah, reigned 
in peace for fifty-five years; while Josiah, the reformer, was slain in 
the battle of Megiddo. Prophets like Jeremiah suffered everything at 
the hands of their contemporaries, and pious worshipers of Yahweh 
at the time of the captivity fared worse than apostate Israelites. Such 
facts as these cast doubts upon the doctrine of individual retribution: 
“Righteous art thou, O Yahweh, when I plead with thee; yet would 
I reason the cause with thee: Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper? Wherefore are all they at ease that deal very treacherously ? 
Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root; they grow, yea, 
they bring forth fruit” (Jer. 12:1 f.; cf. Job 21:7-34; Ps. 22:1-21; 
44:9-26; 73:1-16; Hab. 1:2-4, 13-17). 

Defenders of Ezekiel’s theory tried to answer this objection by 
asserting that the happiness of the wicked and the misery of the right- 
eous are only temporary. In order to test the fidelity of his servants 
God permits injustice to exist for a while, but before the death of every 
man he will apportion a just recompense (Job 5:3, 18-27; 20:4 f.; 
Ps. 37:1 f., 7 f.; 73:18). Encouraged by this thought, Job’s friends, 
the Psalms and the Proverbs, urge men, in the face of all apparent 
contradictions, to hold fast to the faith that God will reward the 
righteous and punish the wicked in the present life. 

An inevitable consequence of this theory was the assumption that 
happiness is the measure of goodness. Ifa man were a great sufferer, 
and no change came in his fortunes, it must be assumed that he was a 
great sinner. This was the logic of Job’s friends. In view of his 
unparalleled calamities, they could only conclude that he was the 
chief of sinners. At first they only insinuated this, hoping to lead him 
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to confession (Job 4:7; 8:3 ff.); but gradually, emboldened by what 
they regarded as his obstinacy, they openly accused him of secret sin 
(11:3-6). Job was conscious of innocence and indignantly repu- 
diated their charges; still the fact remained that God afflicted him 
and other upright men. In view of this, he was forced to abandon 
the theory of individual retribution in the present life: “The just, the 
perfect man is a laughing-stock. ... . The tents of robbers prosper 
and they that provoke God are secure” (Job 12:4-6); “It is all one 
therefore, I say, he destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. If the 
scourge slay suddenly, he will mock at the calamity of the innocent. 
The earth is given into the hand of the wicked”’ (Job 9:22-24; cf. 
10:3; 16:11-17; 19:6-21; 21:7-34; 27:2). 

The same conclusion was reached by the author of Ecclesiastes: 
“One event happeneth to them all. Then said I in my heart, As it 
happeneth to the fool so will it happen even unto me”’ (Eccles. 2:14 f.); 
“There is a righteous man that perisheth in his righteousness, and 
there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his evil-doing” 
(7:15); “I saw the wicked buried, and they came to the grave; and 
they that had done right went away from the holy place, and were 
forgotten in the city” (8:10); “All things come alike to all: there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked, to the good and to the 
evil, to the clean and to the unclean, to him that sacrificeth and to him 
that sacrificeth not; as is the good, so is the sinner” (9:2). 

3. The theory oj retribution through resurrection —While Job was 
struggling with the mystery of suffering, the question suddenly 
flashed into his mind, Was it not possible that a vindication of his 
innocence might come after death? That could not be in Sheol, 
since there conscious existence ceased, but might not God bring him 
back to life again, so that on earth and in the flesh he should receive 
the reward of virtue? The cut-down tree revives. May not man 
also awaken from the sleep of death ? 


There is hope for a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 

And the stock thereof die in the ground; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 

And put forth boughs like a plant (Job 14:7-9). 
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At first the poet rejects the thought of resurrection as inconceivable. 


But a man dieth, and is prostrate, 

And a mortal expireth, and where is he ? 

As the water vanisheth from the sea, 

And as the river drieth up and is arid, 

So man lieth down, and doth not arise: 

Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
Nor be roused out of their sleep (14: 10-12). 


But the new hope that has risen within him still asserts itself. 


O that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol, 

That thou wouldest conceal me until thy wrath should turn away, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time and remember me. 

If a man die, shall he live again ? 

All the days of my enlistment would I wait, 

Till my discharge should come, 

Till thou shouldest call, and I should answer thee, 

Till thou shouldest long for the work of thy hands (14: 13-15). 


The hope here expressed does not mount to the height of assertion, 
and the theme is not pursued farther at this point; but in 19:25-27 
Job again returns to it, and this time states as a conviction what 
before had been only a vague longing. 

But I know that my avenger liveth, 

And one who shall survive after I am dust; 
And that another shall arise as my witness, 
And that he shall set up his mark. 

From my flesh shall I see God, 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and no stranger. 


This cannot refer, as many commentators have supposed, to a 
vision of God in the other world, for Job has asserted too often his 
conviction that there is no knowledge in Sheol (Job 7:9; 14:21; 
17:15 f.). It must be interpreted in the light of the hope that strug- 
gles to expression in 14:7—15, that there is such a thing as a return 
from Sheol to the life upon earth. “From my flesh,” accordingly, 
cannot mean “disembodied,” but must mean “re-embodied.”’ The 
vindication of a disembodied spirit would’ be at variance with the 
whole development of Old Testament thought up to this point, while 


3 Translated from the text as revised by Duhm on the basis of the Septuagint. 
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resurrection would not seem inconceivable to one who believed that 
Yahweh’s power extended to Sheol (Job 11:8; 26:5f.; 38:16f.), 
and that at various times he had brought men back from the gates of 
death (I Kings 17:21 f.; II Kings 4:32 ff.; 13:21). 

As we saw in a previous article, there is no evidence for the 
existence of a doctrine of resurrection among the Babylonians or 
among the pre-exilic Hebrews. ‘The sudden emergence of this hope 
in the Book of Job may be due simply to the logical working of the 
author’s mind upon the two tenets of prophetic theology, the righteous- 
ness of Yahweh and the lifelessness of Sheol; but it may also be due 
to direct or indirect influence of the Persian religion, in which the 
doctrine of resurrection was highly developed. By most recent critics 
the Book of Job is dated late in the Persian period, and it is certain 
that Persian ideas exerted an influence upon the eschatological con- 
ceptions of later Judaism. 

The hope of an individual resurrection expressed by Job is extended 
to the righteous of Israel as a class by an apocalypse of the late Persian 
period in Isa., chaps. 24-27: “Thy dead shall arise; the inhabitants 
of the dust shall awake, and shout for joy; for a dew of lights is thy 
dew, and to life shall the earth bring the shades” (Isa. 26:19).5 
This idea is based upon a literal interpretation of Ezekiel’s vision of 
the valley of dead bones (Ezek., chap. 37). Here the raising of the 
dead army is only a symbol of the restoration of Judah, but in this 
apocalypse it is interpreted as a literal resurrection. According to 
this author, only the righteous rise, and it is not stated expressly that 
all of these are included. The wicked, who have oppressed Israel, 
are to remain in the dreamless sleep of Sheol: “They will be swept 
together as prisoners into a pit, and led down to be confined in a 
dungeon; thus after many days they will be punished” (24:22); 
“The dead will not live again, the shades will not rise; to that end 
thou didst punish them, thou didst destroy them, and cause all 
memory of them to perish” (26:14). Here Sheol appears, not as the 
common fate of all men, as in the pre-exilic period, but only as the 
punishment of the wicked, while the reward of the righteous is that 
they escape from Sheol, and participate in the messianic kingdom of 

4 Biblical World, March, 1910, 169-71. 

5 Emended text, according to Duhm and Cheyne. 
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the restored Israel. Through the rising of the righteous dead the 
numbers of the feeble Jewish community shall be increased, and it 
shall become a conquering power in the earth (26:15-18). Thus the 
eschatology of the individual is combined with the eschatology of the 
nation in a manner nowhere suggested in the Book of Job. 

A further step in the doctrine of resurrection is taken in Daniel 
(165-164 B.c.): “And many that sleep in the land of dust shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
And those that teach wisdom shall shine like the brightness of the 
firmament, and those that turn many to righteousness like the stars 
forever and ever” (Dan. 12:2 f.). Here not all the righteous are raised 
to everlasting life, but only “many,” apparently the righteous priests 
and scribes who suffered martyrdom in the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Many of the wicked also are raised. The reason seems 
to be that the sleep of Sheol is not regarded as a sufficient penalty for 
them. Justice requires that they too shall come to life, in order that 
they may receive the “shame and everlasting contempt” that their 
sins deserve. The prophetic conception of death as existence without 
thought or feeling is still too strong to allow the author to think of either 
rewards or punishments in Sheol. Hence he must bring both the good 
and the bad back to earth, in order that they may receive the just 
recompense of their deeds. 

The resurrection, which thus far has been asserted only for the 
conspicuously righteous, or the conspicuously wicked, is extended by 
later writings to all the dead. Thus in II Esd. 4:41 we read: “In 
the grave the chambers of souls are like the womb; for like as a 
woman that travaileth maketh haste to escape the anguish of the 
travail, even so do these places haste to deliver those things that are 
committed unto them from the beginning”; 7:32: “The earth 
shall restore those that are asleep in her, and so shall the dust those 
that dwell therein in silence, and the chambers shall deliver those 
souls that were committed unto them”; Enoch 51:1: “In those 
days shall the earth give back those that are gathered in her, and 
Sheol shall restore those it has received, and Abaddon shall render 
up what has been intrusted to it’; Apoc. Bar. 21:23: “May Sheol 
be sealed up henceforth, that it receive no more dead; and may the 
chambers of souls restore those that are shut up in them.” This 
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general resurrection of all men, to receive the judgment of the last 
day, became the orthodox doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Talmud 
(Acts 23:6 ff.). 

Through a return to life on earth, in which the righteous were 
rewarded and the wicked were punished, the problem of individual 
retribution received a fairly complete solution; nevertheless, some 
difficulties still remained. It did not seem entirely just that the 
righteous should suffer the temporary extinction of Sheol along with 
the wicked, even though they were raised again at the last day. 
Pious souls, who had known communion with God in this life, could 
not believe that he would leave them to the oblivion of Sheol for cen- 
turies before he would renew his fellowship with them. Moreover, 
those who were living when the last day came, or those who had died 
recently, enjoyed a great advantage over the ancient saints who were 
compelled to wait for ages before their release came. These con- 
siderations led in the Graeco-Roman period to the assertion of a 
larger vitality of disembodied spirits and to belief in a judgment that 
took place at death. 

4. The theory oj retribution before resurrection.—This doctrine 
first appears in the oldest portion of the Book of Enoch, chaps. 1-36,° 
which some critics date as early as 170 B.C., but which others assign 
to the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105 B.c.). In chap. 22 Sheol is 
described as containing four divisions, two for the wicked and two 
for the righteous. One contains the souls of the wicked who have 
received their punishment in this life. They shall remain there 
forever, and not be raised at the last day. The second contains the 
wicked who have not been punished in this life. “Here their spirits 
are placed apart in this great pain, till the day of judgment, and 
punishment, and torment of the accursed forever.” The third con- 
tains the souls of the moderately righteous, who are free from pain, 
but who do not receive their reward until the resurrection. The 
fourth contains the great saints. These dwell already in Paradise, 
and drink of the water of life, while they await their resurrection. 

In the Parables of Enoch (chaps. 37-71), which probably date 
from a time shortly before the beginning of the Christian era, the 
righteous pass at once after death into blessedness in the presence of 

6 See Charles, The Book of Enoch; Kautzsch, A pocryphen und Pseudepigraphen. 
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God, and are guarded by the pre-existent “Son of Man” (Enoch 
38:1; 40:5; 43:4; 49:3; 60:6; 61:12; 70:4). At the time of the 
coming of the “Son of Man” they are to be raised to life, in order 
that they may share in the blessedness of the messianic kingdom (51:1). 

A similar conception appears in another independent section of the 
Book of Enoch (chaps. 102-4) : “I swear to you now, ye righteous . . . 
that good of every sort, joy and honor, are prepared and recorded for 
the spirits of those who have died in righteousness... . . Woe to 
you sinners, when ye die in your sins, and your comrades say of you, 
Blessed are the sinners. .... Know ye not that their souls are 
brought down to Sheol, that they fare ill, and that their affliction will 
be great ?” (Enoch 103:1 f.; compare also Apoc. Bar., chap. 30; II 
Esd., chap. 7). 

In this development of the doctrine of retribution it is impossible 
not to recognize Greek influence. The theology of the Prophets and 
of the Law culminated in a denial of conscious existence in Sheol. 
Consequently, a belief in rewards or punishments in the other world 
was impossible on a purely Hebrew basis. Resurrection, with the 
final attendant judgment, was the only conception that was natural 
for a Jewish mind trained in the eschatology of the canonical Scrip- 
tures. On the other hand, the Greek philosophers had long since 
elaborated a theory of the immortality of the soul. Beginning with 
the Dionysiac cult in Thrace and the Orphic mysteries, and advancing 
through Pythagoras, the doctrine of divine kinship and inherent 
immortality of the human soul reached a high development. The 
movement culminated in Plato, who taught that the soul is an eternal, 
uncreated substance. In consequence of a fall from the life of pure 
reason in an earlier state of existence, it has been confined in the body 
as a prison, where it is subjected to the temptations of the flesh. If 
it resists these, it passes at death to the fellowship of the gods. If it 
succumbs, it is born again upon earth. If after repeated rebirths it 
does not reform, it is cast into Tartarus. This doctrine was well 
known to the Jews in Alexandria, and must have been accepted more 
or less extensively in Palestine. Wherever it was received men could 
believe that retribution occurred at death, and could try in one way or 
another to combine the Greek conception with the purely Jewish 
doctrine of resurrection. 
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The difficulty of all such combinations was that a judgment at 
death made a last judgment unnecessary; consequently there was no 
longer need for the dead to rise in order that they might receive the 
rewards of their deeds, and the tendency was strong to abandon the 
Jewish doctrine of resurrection in favor of the Greek doctrine of 
inherent immortality. This step was taken by the Jewish thinkers in 
Alexandria and by certain schools of thought in Palestine. 

5. The theory of retribution without resurrection—The Book of 
Wisdom never mentions a resurrection, but teaches exclusively the 
Platonic doctrine of immortality. “God created man for incorrup- 
tion, and made him an image of his own being” (2:23). Birthis a 
fall from a higher existence (7:3), in which the soul receives a body 
in accordance with its deserts in a previous life (8:20). The body is 
a clog upon the immortal spirit (9:15), and death is a blessed release 
from imprisonment (4:7-15). The righteous pass at death to an 
immediate reward (1:15; 3:2f.; 4:7, 10, 13), but the wicked are 
punished with eternal torments (2:24; 3:18; 4:18f.). The same 
view meets us in IV Macc. 5:37; 7:3, 193 9:8; 13:17; 14:5 f.; 
15:3; 16:13; 17:5, 12; 18:16, 23. The patriarchs and other saints 
dwell with God, and are joined at death by the righteous, particularly 
by martyrs for the faith. A similiar belief was held by Philo, and by 
the Essenes, if we may trust the testimony of Josephus (Ant., xviii, 
1:5; War, ii, 8:11). 

It is possible that the doctrine of immortality without resurrection is 
taught in a few psalms of the late Greek period. Thus in Ps. 16:9-11 
we read: “Thou dost not commit me to Sheol, nor sufferest thy 
faithful ones to see the pit. Thou teachest me the pathway of life; 
in thy presence is fulness of joys, fair gifts are in thy right hand 
forever”; Ps. 17:15: “I, who am righteous, shall look on thy face, 
and shall be refreshed at (thine ?) awakening, with a vision of thee”’; 
Ps. 49:13-15: “This is their fate, who are full of self-confidence, and 
the end of those’ in whose speech men take pleasure. Like sheep 
unresisting they are cast down to Sheol, death is their herdsman, 
their form soon falls to decay, Sheol is become their dwelling. God 
alone can redeem my life from the hand of Sheol when it seizes me’’; 
Ps. 73:23-26: “Yet do I stay by thee ever, thou holdest my right 
hand fast, thou leadest me according to thy counsel, and takest me 
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by the hand after thee. Whom have I in heaven? Whom beside 
thee do I care for on earth? My body and my heart pass away, but 
the rock of my heart and my portion is God evermore.’’? In these 
passages it is doubtful whether an individual speaks, or the nation; 
and, if it be an individual, whether the redemption from Sheol means 
more than that one is kept from death.* The probability is that 
none of these utterances refer to a survival of the individual after 
death. In that case the Greek doctrine of immortality is not found 
in any of the writings that have been admitted to the Old Testament 
canon. The Hebrew doctrine of resurrection and the Greek doctrine 
of immortality existed side by side in Jewish thought at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and no satisfactory method of harmonizing them 
was devised. 

6. The theory of the Sadducees—The various attempts to solve 
the problem of retribution by projecting rewards and punishments 
into the other life found only a partial acceptance among the Jews 
during the centuries preceding the Christian era. A large party 
remained satisfied with the negative teaching of the Prophets and the 
Law, and with Ezekiel’s doctrine of individual retribution in: the 
present life. This position is represented in the Old Testament by 
Ecclesiastes (about 200 B.c.). Its author knows that theories of 
immortality are current, but he rejects them as unproved: “Who 
knows the spirit of the sons of men, whether it ascends upward, and 
the spirit of beasts, whether it descends downward to the earth ?” 
(Eccles. 3:21); “The dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward. .... There is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom in Sheol whither thou goest” (9:5 f., 10). Sheol is 
the “eternal house” (12:5). A similar skepticism appears in Ps. 
88:10: “Wilt thou for the dead work a wonder? Will shades arise 
to render thee thanks? Do they tell in the grave of thy goodness ? 
Of thy faithfulness in the world down below? Can thy wonders be 
made known in the darkness ? and thy righteousness in the land of 
oblivion ?” 

Ecclesiasticus also believes neither in resurrection nor in immor- 
tality. Rewards and punishments are distributed in the present life 


7 These passages are all quoted from the revised text and version of Wellhausen. 
8 See Biblical World, March, 1910, 170 f. 
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(r1:26f.). Activity ceases in Sheol (17:27). It is eternal rest 
(30:17). Tobit and I Maccabees occupy the same position. Enoch 
(103:5 f.) denounces those who say: “Blessed are the sinners, they 
have seen good all their life long. Now they have died in prosperity 
and riches; they have seen no trouble and no shedding of blood in 
their life. ‘They have died in glory, and judgment was not executed 
upon them in their lifetime.’”” This was the doctrine of the priestly 
party of the Sadducees over against the Pharisees (Mark 12:18-27; 
Acts 23:8). They were right in claiming that resurrection was not 
found in the Law or the Prophets, but they were wrong in rejecting 
it for that reason. ‘They were an instance of arrested religious devel- 
opment. The pre-exilic doctrine of Sheol they preserved in a petrified 
form, regardless of the fact that great movements of thought had 
occurred that rendered that doctrine no longer tenable. 

From this survey it appears that in the time of Christ some of the 
Jews had outgrown the eschatology of the Prophets and the Law and 
believed in a life after death, either through resurrection, or through 
a continuation of the soul’s powers in the other world. No clear con- 
ceptions had, however, been attained, and many remained skeptical 
on the whole subject. A new revelation was needed to clarify thought. 
Fresh light must be thrown upon the nature of God, the nature of 
man, and their relation to one another before the problem of immor- 
tality could be solved. That light came in Him, through whose life, 
and teaching, and rising again from the dead, life and immortality 
have been brought to light. 


and Gorkers 


THE fifth Oriental Study Class of the University of Chicago, which 
will sail at the end of January, 1911, will be under the direction of Professor 
Theodore G. Soares. The class will spend about five weeks in Egypt, 
about five weeks in Palestine and Syria, and a short time in Asia Minor, 
Constantinople, and Greece. The class is now being formed for corre- 
spondence study in the archaeology, geography, and history of those lands. 
Some special attention will be given, particularly in the lectures during 
the trip, to the employment of the material studied in preaching and teach- 
ing. Persons interested in the class may address Professor Soares at the 
University. The business management has been placed in the hands of 
H. W. Dunning & Co., of Boston. 


THREE Summer Conferences of Missionaries in China through their 
committees, representing the vatious leading denominations of Ametica, 
Great Britain, Canada, and Germany, have invited Dr. Wilbert W. White 
and three others of the Bible Teachers’ Training School, of New York, to 
go to China next summer, and the invitation has been accepted. To 
accompany Dr. White are Dr. Robert W. Rogers, Dr. Louis M. Sweet, and 
Miss Caroline L. Palmer. The party will sail on June 7, and will reach 
China by way of the Siberian railway. The conferences will be held at 
Peitaho, near Pekin; at Kuling, up the Yang-Tze, where the missionary 
community in the summer season numbers about one thousand, and at 
Mokanshon, near Shanghai. The work in China will end about September 
1, when the party will go to Japan for a short conference at Karuizawa, 
and thence home by the Pacific. 


THE officers of the Child Conference for Research and Welfare are 
seeking to secure $4,000 for the expenses of the next meeting of the 
conference, and the organization of its work throughout the country. 
The conference proposes careful investigation of child problems and 
co-ordination of the various agencies for child welfare, with a view to the 
improvement of all conditions influencing child development. 


Book Reviews 


Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. By A. T. 
Cray. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1909. 
Pp. 217. $1.25. 

Dr. Clay is to be commended for calling our attention to a theme of such 
interest and importance. We are indebted to him for a contribution which 
promises new significance to the internal relations of the Semitic world. 
The volume abounds in suggestions that must necessarily point the way to 
considerable discussion, for unanimity of opinion can hardly be expected, 
and many will probably differ widely from the author’s conclusions. 

The motive of the presentation is a reply to the pan-Babylonian school. 
This is the name given to a small number of Semitic scholars who main- 
tain that the Babylonian astral myths explain everything that is to be found 
in the movements of thought and religion in Israel. The author endeavors 
to show that the reverse was the true situation and that the Babylonians 
emigrated from Palestine and Syria, which he thinks was Amurru, taking 
with them the learning and traditions of the West and ‘that their culture 
was an amalgamation of what was once Amorite, or west Semitic, and the 
Sumerian which they found in the Euphrates Valley.” In maintaining this 
thesis the author does not consider the possibility of a medial position, 
viz., that while the Babylonian culture was Amorite in origin, as he holds, 
yet that that civilization when it became mighty and gathered up in itself 
the arts, literature, and science of the ancient world, could have had an 
influence on the West whence it originated. The problem as to how Israel 
attained her culture is deficient in this respect, seeing that so many Semitic 
scholars maintain that Israel felt the forces which played upon the Semitic 
realm and that Babylonia was one source whence these sprang. Regard- 
less of where the Babylonian culture originated they insist that in such an 
active operation of forces, Assyrian suzerainty compelled the introduction 
of certain cults into the religion of Israel. Even the size of that kingdom 
probably helped Israel to the idea of one supreme God. In a similar way 
many of her conceptions were probably modified by the East. 


The current theory of Semitic scholars concerning the origin of the Semitic 
Babylonians is that they came from Arabia, and that after their culture had 
developed in Babylonia it was carried westward into Amurru (i.e., Palestine and 
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Syria) generally known as the land of the Amorites. Without attempting to 
determine the ultimate origin of the Semites, the writer holds that every indica- 
tion, resulting from his investigations, proves that the movement of the Semites 
was eastward from Amurru and Aram (i.e., from the lands of the West) into 
Babylonia. In other words, the culture of the Semitic Babylonian points, if not 
to its origin, at least to a long development in Amurru before it was carried into 
Babylonia. 


These are the opening words of the book. The course of Babylonian 
origin and movement here described as the current theory is rather a 
current theory. Some hold that the Arabs first pushed into Mesopotamia, 
or Aram, whence they migrated eastward into Babylonia and westward 
into Canaan. This would meet the author’s position as to the movement 
of the Semites being eastward from Aram, and would possibly demand 
a considerable residence there. The conclusions reached in the book are 
the outcome of three considerations, the first of which has just been stated 
except that the writer couples Amurru with Aram. The second is that 
an early Babylonian dynasty—some two centuries before Hammurabi— 
came from the West. The third is that Amurru is Syria and Palestine. 
On the location and culture of Amurru must ultimately depend the success 
of the argument. 

The location of Amurru centuries before Abraham is a problem of no 
few difficulties. Its region may have changed as it did with others. Aram 
moved from east of the Euphrates until its capital became Damascus. 
There may have been more than one Amurru, as some maintain. The 
term West in the inscriptions may not always denote the same territory. 
Thus when Sargon says that he conquered the west land our author takes 
this as reaching right through to the Mediterranean. Yet in the quotation 
cited, Dr. Clay is on record as putting Aram in the West at the earliest 
period. It is therefore not necessary to take Sargon’s statement as imply- 
ing more than a conquest of Mesopotamia. Sargon calls himself ‘‘king of 
Uri,” or Amurru as Dr. Clay thinks. Later we find him conquering 
Subartu and Elam; and at the end of his history in the books of the Chron- 
icles of the early kings, as though it were his last achievement, it is recorded 
that ‘‘Sargon, who marched against the country of the West, his hand sub- 
dued the four quarters.” This sentence seems to contradict the argument 
of the writer. Already called ‘‘king of Amurru,”’ he conquers the West, 
and if the West is Amurru why does he not use'the term for the West in 
speaking of it? So Hammurabi calls himself “king of Uri” on his stele 
at Diarbekr, which was therefore in all probability the limit of his king- 
dom. The author’s main argument is given by the following quotation: 
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Of special interest and importance is the fact that a single ideogram has 

the values Akkadd, Amurrf, and Urtd: 

Uni BUR-BUR Akkadai 

Tidnu BUR-BUR Amurri 

Tilla BUR-BUR Urta 
In another text instead of Tidnu= Amurru is found Avri=Amurru. In other 
words the usual ideogram for the country Ori or Akkad (ie., Babylonia) stood 
also for the countries Ari or Amurru and Urt# or Armenia. 


The writer goes right on to speak of Hammurabi’s title as “ ‘king of Ori’ 
(Amurru)” and elsewhere uses Ori and Ari as identical and=Amurru. 
Is this legitimate? Do not different names for the same ideogram separate 
their usage? The same ideogram is used both for “foot” and ‘‘to go,” 
“‘to journey.” These are not therefore identical and interchangeable. 
The author’s system would make Akkad, Amurru, and Armenia all iden- 
tical and locate Amurru in the North and not in the West. 

When we have located Amurru as Palestine and Syria we meet a more 
formidable problem in estimating its culture. Dr. Clay says ‘‘beyond such 
influences as are due to commercial relations and perhaps the script, it 
does not appear that the culture of Amurru .... was modified by 
Babylonian forces.” What was the standard of this culture? Did it 
have any? “The culture of the Semitic Babylonians was largely trans- 
ported from the West. The Amorites in moving eastward into Babylonia 
carried with them not only their religion, but their traditions such as their 
creation story, antediluvian patriarchs, deluge legend, etc.’ Where are 
the first Babylonians called Amorites? Where also is this culture assigned 
to them as Amorites? Why could not the Babylonians of Sargon’s day 
have possessed it and the West Dynasty have found it in Babylonia on 
reaching there? The author’s reply would be that ‘‘on the basis of the 
Palestinian excavations and their researches an ancient Semitic people 
with a not inconsiderable civilization lived in Amurru prior to the time of 
Abraham.” This may be a crucial statement and it should have definite 
data. What do Palestinian excavations tell us of the conditions prior to 
Abraham? Nothing of which we are aware. Again, the inferences from 
scattered references to Amorites of the later period will not be conclusive 
for a kingdom of Amurru of far remoter date. Are these Amorites of the 
Amurru we are considering? Moreover, did Israel inherit any of this 
culture, and how was it preserved unto her day? The writer’s statement 
regarding the Creation story, Deluge, etc., would seem to imply that she 
assimilated the Amurrean culture. The primitive life and _ religious 
practices of the days of the Judges would not be very flattering to any cul- 
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ture and will demand the assumption either that the Amurrean culture was 
insignificant, or that its forces were spent before the days of the Exodus. 
If the Amurrean civilization was of a high order, and soon reached the 
Hammurabi class in the East, and Israel became heir to a similar heritage 
in the West, then Israelitish thought and religion saw no development of 
any magnitude, and her history is written in decline and not progress. . 

The writer is silent on several important matters. How did this cul- 
ture originate in Amurru? What was there to explain it? We watch 
the Israelitish and Babylonian civilizations developing from age to age. 
We observe the forces which fashion them. What then are the powers 
responsive to which Amurru becomes the seat of development? The 
author speaks of the Sumerian element in the Babylonian civilization. 
He does not specify the Sumerian contribution. On what grounds can 
we make the Creation story or the Deluge story Amurrean and not Sumer- 
ian? We feel that there is too much that is still uncertain about the early 
movements and predominating influences of these peoples to reach any 
basis of classification. We are not adverse to a position that the West 
may have made a contribution to the East, but that it was exclusive and the 
source of Semitic culture may still be an open question. 

R. H. Mope 


BRANDON, MANITOBA 


Aegypten zur Zeit der Pyramidenerbauer. Von EpuARD MEYER. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 


Throughout the United States, from the Mississippi eastward, great 
interest has been aroused by Professor Eduard Meyer’s illuminating lecture 
on the ‘‘Egyptians of the Pyramid Age.” It is well therefore to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this lecture was first delivered before the German Orient- 
Gesellschaft, in the presence of the emperor in 1908, and that it was there- 
upon published with a large number of the interesting illustrations by which 
it was accompanied on its first delivery. Besides sixteen cuts in the text, 
the brochure is accompanied by seventeen plates. One of them, in beauti- 
ful colors, depicts the marvelous vase of blue glaze and gold recently found 
by Borchardt at Abusir, and belonging to the twenty-seventh century before 
Christ. Altogether the little brochure offers a symmetrical and carefully 
elaborated picture of one of the most important and interesting periods of 
the early world in the light of recent discovery. 


James Henry BREASTED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


ALForD, B. H. Old Testament History and Literature. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1910. Pp. xix+318. $1.25. 

A very good book to put into the hands of the adult of average intelligence who 
seeks to obtain some true idea of the rise of the Old Testament literature and the history 
of the Hebrew people. The author’s position is that of a conservative follower of the 
historical method and his book will serve as a good guide to beginners in the study of 
the Old Testament. 


PeckHam, Geo. A. An Introduction to the Study of Obadiah. Chicago: the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. 29. 25 cents. 
A dissertation for the Doctor’s degree from the University of Chicago. It comprises 
a strophical arrangement of the Hebrew text, a translation thereof, critical notes on the 
text and its meaning, together with a résumé of the most recent contributions to the 
interpretation of Obadiah. 


Gryspsurc, C. D. Isaias diligenter revisus juxta Massorah atque editiones principes 
cum variis lectionibus e MSS. atque antiquis versionibus collectis. London: 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1909. Pp. 93. 

One of the methods of celebrating the centenary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is the publication of a new edition of the Hebrew Bible. The task has been 
intrusted to Dr. C. D. Ginsburg, than whom no more competent authority could have 
been selected. One portion of the result is here presented. The size of the page and 
clearness of the type are all that could be desired; no better piece of Hebrew printing 
is known to us. The text is provided with a full critical apparatus, especial attention 
being bestowed upon the matter of the accents. The text of Jacob ben Chayim’s first 
edition constitutes the basis of the work, the necessary corrections therein having been 
made. The result which is now well in sight will doubtless be the standard Hebrew 
Bible for years to come. It will be indispensable to the equipment of every professor 
of Hebrew. 


Apams, JoHN. Israel’s Ideal, or Studies in Old Testament Theology. New York: 

Scribner, 1909. Pp. viit+232. $1.25. 

This somewhat discursive book is written by one who strives to conserve the 
chief principles of both traditionalism and criticism. The attempt could hardly hope 
to be successful. The book is illuminated by occasional flashes of insight but is on the 
whole disappointing. 


Berry, G. R. The Old Testament among the Semitic Religions. Philadelphia: 

The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1910. Pp. 215. $1. 

The author institutes a comparison between the religion of the Hebrews and that 
of the Semitic family out of which they came. Admitting that they have much in 
common, he points our the distinctive ideas and practices of Israel and emphasizes her 
immeasurable superiority. The task is too great a one for adequate treatment in so 
small a compass, but it may meet the needs of some who have been disturbed by the 
statements that Israel owed everything she had to Babylonia. [If it will lead more to 
devote themselves to serious work upon this great problem it will not have been written 
in vain. 
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Marn, A. E. Bible Studies on the Sabbath Question. Plainfield, N. J.: American 
Sabbath Tract Society, 1909. Pp. 80. 25 cents. 
A textbook for the Sabbath schools of the Seventh-Day Baptist churches. 


ARTICLES 
OssinkK, H. To. ‘Het Exodus-Vraagstuk,”’ Theologisch Tijdschrift, March, 1910, 
pp. 127-61. 


The conclusions reached here are (1) Merneptah was not the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus; (2) the Exodus may not be placed after Merneptah; (3) Israel’s oppression in 
Egypt is to be placed in the period trom Thothmes III to Amenhotep IV (1500-1400 
B.C.); (4) the Exodus occurred at the beginning of the fourteenth century B.c.; (5) the 
entry into Canaan took place in the Amarna period, i.e., the first half of the fourteenth 
century B.C. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Mancenot, E. La résurrection de Jésus: Suivie de deux appendices sur la cruci- 

fixion et l’ ascension. (Bibliothéque apologétique, 9.) Paris: Beauchesne, 1910. 

Pp. 404. Fr. 3.50. 

Abbé Mangenot, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, displays a wide acquaintance 
with recent literature on the subject of the resurrection, but is unmoved by the arguments 
of criticism from what is substantially the traditional position. 

Grecory, CAspor RENE. Wellhausen und Johannes. (Versuche und Entwiirfe, 3.) 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. 68. 

Wellhausen’s recent discussions of the Fourth Gospel, (Erweiterungen und Ander- 
ungen im vierten Evangelium, 1907; Das Evangelium Johannis, 1908) are subjected 
to a vigorous and detailed criticism from a rather conservative standpoint by Professor 
Gregory. 

ARTICLES 
Emmet, Cyrir W. Galatians the Earliest of the Pauline Epistles. Expositor, March, 
1910, pp. 242-54. 
Identifying the Jerusalem visit of Gal., chap. 2, with that of Acts, chap. 11, the 


writer explains the silence of Galatians as to the council visit, by making the epistle 
precede the council. The obvious difficulties with this view are briefly but cleverly met. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
LELONG, AuGUSTE. Les peres apostoliques. III, Ignace d’Antioche et Polycarpe de 

Smyrne, Epttres; Martyre de Polycarpe. Text grec, traduction frangaise, 

introduction et index. (Textes et documents.) Paris: Picard, 1910. Pp. Ixxx+ 

187. Fr. 3. 

This is a convenient and intelligent edition of Ignatius and Polycarp, although the 
introduction is slightly more doctrinal in make-up than is usual in this excellent series. 
MILLIGAN, GEORGE. Selections from the Greek Papyri. Edited with translations and 

notes. Cambridge: University Press, ro10. Pp. xxxii+152. 55. net. 

These papyri have been selected for their interest to students of the New Testa- 
ment, and Dr. Milligan’s texts and notes will be found a mine of illustration of New 


Testament life and language. The introductions and comments are often very illumi- 
nating, and the book is conveniently and attractively made up. 
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SmMyTH, NEWMAN. Modern Belief in Immortality. New York: Scribner, 1910. 
Pp. 95. 75 cents. 

“The thought of our age has thrown a shadow of unreality over the belief in personal 
immortality. There are many who ask how this faith may be intelligently held in the 
midst of modern knowledge. ‘To all such readers, who would have a reasonable hope 
in the life everlasting, these pages are now offered.”” Dr. Smyth has presented the 
grounds of his hope in attractive and beautiful form and places the emphasis of his 
argument upon the right thing, viz., the worthfulness of human personality. 

Jackson, S. M. The Source of “Jerusalem the Golden”; Together with Other 
Pieces Attributed to Bernard of Cluny. In English Translation by Henry Preble, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Annotated Bibliography. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. viit+207. $1.38. 

An exhaustive piece of work upon the sources of one of the great hymns of the 
church, viz., Bernard of Cluny’s long poem, ‘‘On Scorn of the World.” 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Samuel 
Macaulay Jackson with the assistance of Charles Colebrook Sherman, George 
William Gilmore, and others. Vol. IV, Draeseke-Goa. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1909. Pp. xvit+500. $5.00. 

The chief biblical articles in this volume are “Ecclesiastes,” “‘ Egypt,’ ‘‘Escha- 
tology,” Exegesis,”’ “Ezra and Nehemiah,” and ‘“‘Galilee.”” These subjects are done 
chiefly by Orelli, Paul Kleinert, Klostermann, and Guthe, representatives of the more 
conservative type of German theologians. The remaining eight volumes are to appear 
at intervals of three months. ‘This dictionary, presenting as it does multum in parvo, 
will add much to the library of the ordinary minister. 

PatMER, W. S. Studies in the Teaching of Religion. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1909. Pp. 94. $0.25. 

Asimple and helpful presentation of such great subjects as Human Freedom, Sin, 
Prayer, Christ, and God. 

The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. Lectures delivered in the Course in 
Pastoral Functions at Yale Divinity School, 1908-9. Edited by C. S. MacFarland. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1909. Pp. vii+303. 

These lectures formed part of a course given by pastors, business men, labor-leaders, 
and the like for the purpose of bringing the students into vital touch with the great 


throbbing world. ‘They are well worth reading by the minister already in charge of 
a church. 


F. Kirchbach 
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